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Railroad service for any material was always severe, 
but the low boiler pressures and 150-mile runs of a 
few years ago were easy compared with the loco- 
motive performance of today. » » » When better 
materials became available, when freedom from 
failure and assurance of safety could be depended 
on, railroad men were quick to take advantage of the 
increased economy and efficiency of faster speeds 
and longer, continuous runs..» » » Republic aided 
in this progress. For case-hardened parts, Republic 
metallurgists have perfected Agathon Nickel Iron 
which provides a tougher core which, in turn, 
means fewer breakages. » » » When axles, rods 
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and pins encounter higher stresses, there are 
Agathon Alloy Steels of greater strength and fatigue 
resistance to meet the new demands. » » » Alloy 
staybolts of both steel and iron are furnished by 
Republic to supply the increased fatigue resistance 
and greater uniformity of composition that reduce 
staybolt breakage. » » » Toncan Iron possesses 
the added corrosion resistance that makes it pre- 
ferred for boiler tubes, firebox sheets, and every- 
where that corrosion is troublesome. » » » 
Republic metallurgists will gladly advise with you 
regarding the materia’s best suited to your needs. 
Write Dept. RA for detailed information. » » » » » 
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- The Railroads, the Drouth 


and the Economics of Scarcity 


The principal need of the railways is for more traffic 
—especially freight traffic. The principal essential to 
a large increase of their freight traffic is a large in- 
crease in production of commodities, both agricultural 
and industrial, especially the latter. Therefore, any 
policy, whether of government, agriculture, industry, 
or labor, that is based on an economics of scarcity is 
contrary to their interests. 

Again, as two years ago, the New Deal policy of 
fostering scarcity by restricting production in agri- 
culture is being aided by a widespread drouth. The 
co-operation of nature with the artificial measures of 
the New Deal threatens a shortage of foodstuffs, ab- 
normal increase in the cost of living, and retardation 
of recovery. Consequently, there is a vigorous renewal 
of attacks by anti-New Dealers upon the New Deal 
economics of scarcity, its tendencies and effects. 

The economist who studies current problems, and 
prevalent and proposed policies regarding them, from 
a railroad standpoint has advantages over those who 
study them from a political, agricultural or industrial 
standpoint. Not being directly subject to foreign com- 
petition at home or abroad, the railroads have no 
reason for having selfish predilections or prejudices 
for or against high protective tariffs. Not being a 
productive industry themselves, they have no reason, 
good or bad, for imagining that they 
temporary or permanent restriction of any kind of 
production. They can see plainly that they have 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by the applica- 
tion, temporarily or permanently, of an economics of 
scarcity in agriculture and industry—or, vice versa, 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by an eco- 
nomics of abundance. 


can gain by any 


Tariffs, Agriculture and Restriction of Production 


Consider, then, the matter of tariffs. From a rail- 
road standpoint it is easily apparent that the present 
tariff policy of the United States is itself based upon 
the very economics of scarcity that most industrialists 
cenounce when applied to agriculture, and that it has 
heen one of the principal causes of the depression and 
its protraction. Before the war this country was a 
gieat debtor nation, and had to export more than it 


imported to pay the interest on its debts to foreigners. 
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Its excess exports consisted largely of agricultural 
products. 

Since the war it has been the greatest creditor nation 
that ever existed, and has needed to import much more 
than before the war if it were to be able to export 
even as much. By advancing its tariffs in 1930, con- 
trary to every consideration of sound economic policy, 
it has curtailed its imports, and thereby inevitably and 
automatically curtailed its exports, especially of farm 
products. Inability to sell its surplus farm products 
abroad caused supply of them to exceed demand, and 
the accumulation of surpluses that reduced farm prices 
and curtailed the ability of farmers to buy from indus- 
try. This automatically reduced buying from and pro- 
duction in industry, and caused adoption of govern- 
ment measures to reduce production by agriculture. 
Thus an economics of scarcity has helped both to cause 
the depression and to protract it to the present time. 

And the policy of restricting agricultural produc- 
tion to the demands of the domestic market is threat- 
ening to have one unexpected and very disastrous 
effect—that of causing, for the first time in history, 
shortages of agricultural products in the United States. 
When normally a large surplus of agricultural products 
was produced for export a decline in their production 
in this country merely caused a decline of exports of 
them, and left enough to supply the domestic demand. 
Under a policy of restricting normal agricultural pro- 
duction to normal domestic demand, a short crop neces- 
sarily will be one insufficient even to supply the domestic 
demand, and will cause something resembling famine in 
a country capable, under an economy of abundance, of 
normally producing foodstuffs far in excess of its own 
needs. 


Economics of Scarcity in Industry 


Whatever the agricultural or industrial economist 
may see, it is plain to the railroad economist that the 
prevailing economics of scarcity is fraught with peril 
to every class of the people of the United States, and 
that it was not originated by the New Dealers or by 
leaders of agriculture, or by leaders of labor unions, 
but by leaders of industry, and has had, and still 
has, its strongest, most prejudiced believers and most 
aggressive and effective practitioners among them. It 
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had the beginning of its application in a protective 
tariff policy based upon the assumption that we must 
establish and maintain a scarcity of imports, and which 
did not recognize that scarcity of imports necessarily 
meant also scarcity of production of commodities for 
export. Because of our financial relations with for- 
eigners this policy did little harm before the war; but 
because of the great change in our financial relations 
with foreigners resulting from the war it has become 
since the war a cause of disaster to our farmers, and, 
thereby, indirectly, a cause of disaster to industry, 
transportation and their employees. 

It is all very well for industry and transportation 
to continue saying, “We must have prosperity in agri- 
culture in order to have prosperity in industry and 
transportation ;” but when are they, and especially in- 
dustry, going to recognize plain facts, cease to make 
unsound economic principles of their ancient selfish 
prejudices, and do something to make possible a pros- 
perous agricuiture, industry and transportation—for, 
over periods of years, they must all prosper or be de- 
pressed together ? 


Economics of Scarcity and Railway Traffic 


To the restoration of a full and lasting prosperity it 
is essential that an economics of scarcity be replaced 
by an economics of abundance in all branches of pro- 
duction—industrial and mining as well as agricultural. 
Protective tariffs so high that they shut out imports 
and thereby shut in exports that otherwise would be 
produced and profitably sold are the very cornerstone 
of our prevailing economics of scarcity and the prin- 
cipal cause of our perennial and apparently insoluble 
farm policy. Monopoly policies and practices of both 
industry and labor that keep abnormally high the 
wages, prices, and freight rates that must be paid by 
the 60 per cent of our population that does not derive 
its income from the wages, prices and rates of industry 
and transportation are also very important parts of our 
prevailing economics of scarcity. An economy of 
abundance would have as its objectives the maximum 
practicable increase in the production of every kind of 
useful commodity, maximum practicable increase in the 
buying power of all classes, and maximum practicable 
increase in the means, machinery and otherwise, of 
producing consumable and usable products. Every 
part of the prevailing economics of scarcity—agricul- 
tural, industrial and labor—is based upon the false 
assumption of a danger of general over-production, 
with the result that, because of restrictions imposed on 
production by policies of government, agriculture, in- 
dustry and labor, we still have, six years after the panic 
of 1929, a total production and railway freight traffic 
almost 35 per cent less than in 1929, and are lagging 
in recovery behind almost all the rest of the world. 


Economy of Scarcity or Abundance? 


The problem of replacing our prevailing economy of 
scarcity with an economy of abundance is not primarily 
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one for government to solve. It is primarily one for 
leaders of finance, industry and transportation to solve. 
Of course the New Deal, which is based mainly on an 
economics of scarcity, should be beaten. Its perpetua- 
tion would mean perpetuation of policies of scarcity 
and of policies of government regimentation which are 
necessary to carry out an economics of nationalism 
and scarcity. But what does industry offer in place 
of it? A continuation of policies of high protective 
tariffs, monopoly practices and prices, and monopoly 
working hours and wages? This paper has commented 
favorably upon some declarations of the Republican 
platform; but what kind of economics is it to declare 
for more insistent demands for payment of foreign 
debts to this country, and at the same time for tariff 
policies to restrict the imports of foreign goods in which 
alone can debts owing to this country be paid? 

A railway paper may seem a strange place in which 
to publish so many discussions of broad economic 
problems as have appeared in these columns within 
recent years. It may seem to some that we should 
confine our discussions to the more specific problems 
of the railroad industry. But traffic is the blood of 
the railroad industry, the increase of its traffic is its 
most important problem, and government, business, 
agricultural and labor policies that curtail its traffic 
impoverish its blood and threaten it with chronic 
anemia. 


Enormous Potential Production and Traffic 


There is an enormous potential demand for products 
and buildings which, if given opportunity to become an 
effective demand, would afford the railways a much 
larger volume of traffic than they ever have had, and 
fully restore their earning, employing and buying 
power. This great potential demand for production, 
building and transportation is being prevented from 
becoming effective by prevalence of government, busi- 
ness, agricultural and labor policies based on a gen- 
erally accepted economics of scarcity. The railways 
and their employees, the railway manufacturing indus- 
try and its employees, have a vital interest in the issue 
of an economy of scarcity versus an economy of abun- 
dance, and in the policies involved in it. Its determina- 
tion will determine whether the railways will have a 
scarce or an abundant traffic, how many men they will 
be able to employ, what wages they will be able to pay 
and how large purchases they will be able to make 
from manufacturers. From the standpoint of railways, 
their employees and manufacturers for railways it is not 
merely a theoretical, but a very practical bread-and- 
butter issue. 

They should be able to see plainly how a restriction 
of agricultural production adversely affects railway traf- 
fic. They should also see plainly that any and every 
policy of government, industry or labor that restricts 
industrial production similarly affects railway traffic 
and railway employing and buying power, and, in their 
own selfish interest, should be in the front ranks o/ 
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those battling for the replacement of policies that are 
restricting production and traffic of all kinds with 
nolicies that will stimulate production and traffic of 
all kinds. 


Dramatizing the Railroads 


When it was suggested in the spring of 1935 that 
the western railroads should announce a “Railroad 
Week” and stage a celebration of it throughout their 
territory, many of those experienced in railway affairs 
regarded the project with skepticism. Their doubts 
were confounded by the results. The extent of the 
public interest and participation was very gratifying. 
The same thing has been true of the celebration oi 
“Railroad Week” from July 13 to 18, 1936. It has 
been demonstrated that great public interest can be 
aroused by dramatizing the railroads. 

The time chosen in 1935 for the celebration of “Rail- 
road Week” was fortunate. It was preceded by some 
of the most interesting developments in railroad his- 
tory. During the three preceding years the railroads 
had taken the initiative in developing not only one of 
the greatest improvements ever made in passenger 
service, but also a great new industry—that of air- 
conditioning. They had also recently begun develop- 
ing and exploiting new kinds of light, streamlined, high 
speed Diesel and steam-powered passenger trains by 
the most modern and skillful engineering and propa- 
ganda methods. Air-conditioning, new types of trains 
and unprecedented speeding up of service, all skillfully 
and adequately publicized, appealed to the popular 
imagination and aroused a public interest in railroads 
and railroading that have enabled those who have 
handled the “Railroad Week” celebrations within the 
last two years to make them events of real practical 
importance. They have helped cause a more advan- 
tageous public interest and sentiment regarding the 
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New Colonial-Type Combined Passenger and Freight Station of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Williamsburg, Va 


‘ailt in connection, and in complete harmony with the restoration of this early American community, the station is constructed of face bricks v 
reproductions of the original hand-made bricks employed by the early settlers, and all lighting fixtures are of colonial design 
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railroads than have existed since the early days of 
railroad construction; and they have increased travel 
by rail and the earnings derived from it. 

The success of the “Wings of a Century’ 
the Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago, and of 
the subsequent dramatization of innovations and im- 
provements in service and of the railroad industry as 
a whole, has indicated new ways of effectively con- 
ducting railway sales and public relations work. It 
can hardly be said that there has been in the past, or 
is likely to be in future, too much serious public dis- 
cussion of the regulatory, competitive and economic 
problems of the industry. They are problems that 
must be solved if railway earning, employing and buy- 
ing power are to be restored. But too much credit 
cannot be given to those who have had the vision to 
anticipate the benefits that would be derived from 
dramatizing the industry, the imagination to conceive 
the right means to use, and the skill in the use of 
these means that has resulted in the accomplishment 
of their purpose. The dramatization of the industry 
affords a greatly improved background for the dis- 
cussion of its problems. 

We have entered a new era in railroad transporta- 
tion, not only as respects the service rendered, but also 
as respects the means used for adequately “selling” it 
to the public. Salesmanship begins with the produc- 
tion of something that can be sold and includes every 
method of selling that will maintain and enlarge the 
market for it. Recent experience shows that successful 
railroad selling includes forms of showmanship that 
have heretofore been lacking. The principal requisite 
to any kind of practical success is the skillful adapta- 
tion of means to ends. Any fool can tell the ends that 
should be attained. It takes genius to adopt and carry 
out the right means for attaining desired and important 
ends. May the railways continue to develop the genius 
required to adapt their product—transportation—and 
their methods of selling it to the indispensable end of 
increasing their sales! 
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All-Welded Bascule Span in Open Position 


HE Florida East Coast has the distinction of having 
7 erected the first all-welded movable-span railway 

bridge in the world, in addition to which it also has 
the only all-welded fixed span in main-line service in 
this country. The decision to undertake this form of 
fabrication was not made suddenly, for recognizing that 
the application of electric-arc welding in the fabrication 
of steel structures has been developed to the point where 
it is safe, practicable and economical when used in con- 
nection with proper design and execution, this road has 
been using electric-arc welding in steel bridges in grad- 
ually increasing degree for several years. 

Beginning with minor repairs, the application of elec- 
tric welding was gradually extended until it was decided 
to apply it to a double-track movable-bridge span under 
high-speed main-line traffic, which was completed several 
months ago. In 1931, the American Welding Society 
published a report of numerous tests of electric-arc- 
welded connections. The uniform results obtained in- 
dicated safe allowable unit working loads. To supple- 
ment this information and to secure direct and more 
intimate knowledge of the welding technic, the engineer- 
ing department of the Florida East Coast prepared and 
tested a large number of specimens, and the results of 
these tests indicated that with proper design and execu- 
tion, electric-arc welding was safe for railway bridge 
structures. The application of this method on this road 
has been a progressive development however, each step 
being utilized to check design and execution as a basis 
for further use. 


Pacet Channel Viaduct 


One of the water openings between two of the keys 
on the Key West extension, is crossed by a bridge seven 
miles long, consisting of five miles of deck-girder spans, 
with one through-truss swing draw span and two miles 
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F.E.C Erects First 


All-Welded 
Bascule Span 


This road, which has pioneered 
in electric-arc-welded construction, 
has also installed a similar fixed 
bridge of deck plate-girder type 


By T. H. Gardner 


Structural Engineer, Florida East Coast, St. Augustine, Fla. 


of 35-ft. concrete arches. Several years ago the arch 
adjoining the steel spans developed ‘several ‘cracks, and 
in 1933, the progression and nature of the cracks indi- 
cated the necessity of reinforcing or renewing this arch. 
Consideration was given to the expedients of : “(1) Lining 
the arch ring; (2) rebuilding the arch; and (3) placing 
a permanent open-deck girder span between the spandrel 
walls to carry the live road, leaving the present arch in 
place. Study developed that the girder would be the 
most economical. 

Any steel span set in between the spandrel walls and 
above the arch ring needed to be rather shallow to avoid 
raising the deck. Plans for a 48-ft. welded deck girder 
were sent out, inviting proposals on the fabrication, and 
also on an alternate riveted span to meet the same design 
load and clearances. Several bids were received for both 
types, but a proposal on the welded span, being the 
lowest, was accepted. 

Temporary steel was designed and constructed to pro- 
vide for traffic, for removal of the fill and other neces- 
sary field work, this structure being welded. It consisted 
of stringers framing into 24-in. floor beams which rested 
on top of the spandrel walls. These were made as shallow 
as practicable at the ends by cutting out part of the web 


Temporary Steel Over Arch in Pacet Channel Viaduct—Floor Beams 
Resting on Parapet Walls Supported the Stringers 
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and bending up the bottom flangers. Stiffeners, which 
also served as connection plates for the stringers, were 
piaced at the point of change in the direction of the 
flanges. The stringers in the end panel adjacent to the 
existing girder span were spread out and shallowed at 
the ends in a manner similar to the floor beams, to allow 
them to be set on the top flange of the girder. Large 
bearing plates were welded to the floor beams. The steel 
was assembled and reamed before shipment, and all con- 
nections were bolted in the field. The alterations were 
made to the arch and the permanent steel span then 
placed without any delay to scheduled traffic, while the 
temporary span, which was made of second-hand ma- 
terial, was kept for possible future use on other arches. 

The welded span is composed of two 36-in., 300-Ib. 
girder beams with a 14-in. by 2-in. cover plate on top 
and a 14-in. by 1-in. plate on the bottom. Lightweight 
30-in. I-beams were used for cross beams, while built-up 
welded structural-steel construction was employed for 
pedestals. This was the first all-welded bridge to be 
used on a main line in this country. 


Welded Double-Track Bascule Span 


In 1925, the Florida East Coast constructed a double- 
track bridge across the Loxahatchee river near Jupiter, 
Fla., which included a riveted double-track bascule span, 
providing a 50-ft. horizontal clearance over the river 
channel, with deck-girder approach spans at both ends. 
In February, 1935, a through passenger train ran into 
the heel end of the bascule draw while it was open, push- 
ing the span off the foundation and demolishing it. 

At the same time, the 60-ft. deck-girder spans under 
both the northbound and southbound tracks adjacent to 
the toe end of the bascule span were badly damaged, 
when the toe end of the bascule span swung around and 
struck them laterally at the ends. The girder span under 
the southbound main suffered the worst damage and was 
shortened to about 50 ft. and set in as a temporary 
channel span under the northbound main track. The 
span under the northbound main was blocked up tem- 
porarily, thus permitting traffic to be resumed over the 
northbound track. On this span, the top flanges were 
bent, one: girder being bent and twisted out of plumb 
about 10 in., and the other about 5 in.; the end cross 
frame was practically torn out; the top and bottom 
laterals were bent, and some were torn loose from their 
connections. 

To allow this span to be used to carry traffic for some 
time, the top flanges were cut through to the vertical 





Stringers, Showing Wide Connecting Plates 
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Top of One of the Girders Tapering Cover Plate 


Eliminated Abrupt Change in Sectior 


leg of the flange angles in two zones of the bend. Slices 
were then cut out on one side so that the girders could 
be straightened, after which the cuts were butt-welded 
and reinforcing cover plates welded on. A temporary 
end cross frame was then welded on and some of the 
laterals were renewed, while others were cut in two, 
straightened and spliced. The end stiffeners on one 
girder were bent so badly that it was necessary to cut 
off the outstanding legs for a considerable distance and 
replace them with plates. As the top flange angles and 
cover plates were bent down on one side near the end, 
the entire half of the flange, excepting the vertical leg 
of the flange angles, was cut off and the material cut out 
was replaced by plates welded in position. This welding 
was done economically under traffic. 


Machinery Reused 


While the bascule span was demolished, the gasoline- 
engine power unit, the trunnion shafts and some of the 
machinery and castings were undamaged and were re- 
used in the new structure. The reinforced concrete piers 
were not damaged seriously. Plans for the old riveted 
bascule span, including detail drawings of the structural 
steel and machinery, were at hand, and it was obvious 
that a duplication of this riveted span, or a similar 
welded span as an alternate, reusing the existing founda- 
tion and certain salvaged parts, would involve the least 
expenditure and provide for a permanent structure in 
the shortest time. 

Plans for an alternate welded bascule span were pre- 
pared hurriedly. It was considered necessary to furnish 
much more detail than would ordinarily be given for 
riveted work, because of the lack of standardization of 
this relatively new type of work. Furthermore, it was 
desired to give sufficient detail to permit accurate esti- 
mates to be made of the cost and time required for 
the prompt completion of the span. This procedure pro- 
vided a direct comparison of the economy of the two 
types, except that the proposal for the welded span of 
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View of Trunnion and Counterweight Box 


necessity included the cost of preparing the shop detail 
drawings. 

The estimated time required for erection complete was 
the same for both types. The lowest quotation submitted 
was for the welded span, and was submitted by an organ- 
ization which had previously demonstrated its ability to 
execute this type of work properly. Accordingly a con- 
tract for the fabrication and erection complete of a 
welded structure was awarded. 


Details of the Welded Structure 


Some of the details of the welded bridge are as fol- 
lows: Fillet welds % in. or 3% in. were used in all 
members except where the details favored a deviation. 
It was decided to provide sufficient field bolts to care 
for erection stresses, Dardalet manganese-steel rivet bolts 
being used for this purpose, although all field connections 
were welded eventually. No rivets, either shop or field, 
were used. Obviously, certain machinery parts which 
it might be necessary to renew were bolted. In general, 
the various members were made to the same overall 
dimension: as before, except where economies and im- 
provement in details made deviation desirable. 

Instead of the conventional combination of two angles 
with cover plates, the flanges for the floor beams and 
main girders consist of cover plates welded directly to 
the webs. Where two cover plates were used, the ends 
of the first, or top cover plate, were tapered to a point. 
The length of this taper was determined by the length of 
two lines of 3-in. weld required to develop the full 
section of plate involved. This provided a balanced con- 
nection and eliminated abrupt changes in section, with 
their attendant high localized stresses. All web plates 
were edge-planed throughout. Stiffener plates with con- 
tinuous welding were used instead of angles. Web 
splices were butt-welded with a single V-weld. All cover 
plates were ordered full length to avoid splicing. Mem- 
bers were amply tack welded, connected with clamps, or 
secured otherwise. 

In the finish welding on the cover plates, two welders 
worked on opposite sides of the covers, keeping the weld- 
ing symmetrical, and staggered the welding to avoid 
warping. Wires were stretched parallel to the webs and 
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the gage distances noted at intervals to check against 
movement or warping while welding. Continuous weld- 
ing was done on the cover plates to seal the joints ind 
prevent moisture from entering between the contact <ur- 
faces to cause corrosion, although this required mvich 
more welding than was necessary for the stress incre- 
ment. The old stringers were 40-in. built-up girders, 
but 33-in., 125-lb. I-beams were used in the new span. 
This decreased the depth and allowed the stringers tc be 


raised, thus providing more depth for the lateral bracing. , 


It also allowed the main girders to be raised approxi- 
mately 4 in., thus providing for a better distribution of 
the stresses from the trunnions, in addition to providing 
some additional vertical clearance. The plates connect- 
ing the stringers to the intermediate floor beams were 
made relatively thin and wide to provide flexibility and 
avoid the condition of a restrained beam. Brackets for 
the end ties were welded to the floor beams in the shop. 


H-Section Laterals 


The lateral bracing in the old span was made up of 
two angles riveted back to back, except in one member 
which consisted of four angles riveted to form an H- 
Section. In practically all cases, these laterals were con- 
nected by a single gusset plate. In the welded span 
either 8-in. H-columns or 8-in. I-sections were used for 
laterals and these were all connected at the top and 
bottom flanges, thus reducing the eccentricity and pro- 
viding single members that are much easier to maintain, 
There are some bridges on this road over salt water, 
which have bottom lateral bracing made up of two angles, 
stitch-riveted back to back, and corrosion has developed 
between them, distorting the angles. Although the brac- 
ing in the Jupiter span is slightly heavier than was pro- 
vided before, it was considered that the additional ma- 
terial was justified in order to secure single members 
which can be cleaned, painted and maintained more 
readily. 

In the counterweight boxes, some of the side plates 
were flanged to eliminate corner angles and reduce the 
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welding. Stiffening angles on the inside of the box, in- 


stead of having the leg of the angle in contact with the 
side plates, were generally reversed, the toe of the angle 
being welded to the side plates, as this arrangement gives 
approximately twice the section modulus for the same 
material. 

Improved Trunnion Details 


The details of the packing plates around the trun- 
nions are considered noteworthy. Formerly, there were 
two 34-in. packing plates on each side of the side plates 
of the lower counterweight box, with a total of ap- 
proximately 800 shop rivets for these packing plates 
alone. In the new structure, one 40-in. circular plate 
1% in. thick, was put on the outside and one 36-in. 
by 114-in. circular plate on. the inside of the side plates. 
These were beveled down at their circumference to a 
thickness of 54 in., and were fillet welded around the 
edge with 5g-in. by 114-in. fillet welds, the face of these 
welds continuing the plane of the beveled edge. Holes 
were cut in these packing plates to accommodate a ring, 
welded in place, to distribute the trunnion load to them. 
When the boxes were completely welded, they were set 
up and bored, and the trunnions driven in position and 
bolted permanently. This detail, with approximately 
one-third the weight afforded a more uniform stress dis- 
tribution in the connection than was provided before. 
The pocket for the concrete counterweight was made 
smaller, thus increasing its lever arm. 

The posts in the trunnion towers were changed by 
substituting single sections for built-up members. For 
the main column, instead of using four angles and a 
plate, a 14-in. H-column was split and a section of the 
web planed off and welded to form a 14-in. by 8-in. 
column. Ejight-inch H-column posts were used instead 
of a channel section consisting of two angles and a plate, 
while a 6-in. H-column was used instead of two angles, 
back to back, 54g in. apart. Inaccessible pockets were 
thus avoided. To insure accuracy, it was specified that 
the trunnion towers were to be milled top and bottom 
after complete assembly and welding. They were, of 
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Trunnion Tower in Position 


course, faced off at the top, but the accuracy obtained 
in fabrication did not require them to be finished on the 
bottom. 
Shop Assembly 

The main girders, floor beams, stringers, stringer brac- 
ing, trunnion supports and bottom counterweight boxes 
were assembled in the shop and the field holes reamed. 
The bottom counterweight was set in position and the 
two trunnions lined up, being checked accurately with a 
piano wire running through the trunnions. The box was 
then tacked to the main girders and this connection shop 
welded. A continual check was made to insure that the 
welding did not pull the trunnions out of line. The 
driving racks were bolted permanently to the rack sup- 
ports and these were then set in approximate position 
with adjusting screws engaging lugs which were tack- 
welded to the side of the box. The pitch and the face 
of the teeth were then adjusted and the rack support 
shop welded to the box. The bottom counterweight box 
and the main girders were- shipped shop-welded to- 
gether with the racks and trunnions. The exact dis- 
tance from the center of the span to the near face of the 
trunnions was checked, the same dimension being used 
to set the span in the field. 


Erection in Closed Position 

As the temporary deck channel span under the north- 
bound track would have interfered with the setting of the 
floor beams of the new bascule span in a horizontal po- 
sition, it was necessary to remove the temporary span, 
set the new span, install the new deck and place the rails 
in as short a time as possible. To do this, the trunnion 
towers were set in their permanent position and bolted 
to the foundation, the main girders being erected in the 


down position. During this time, two panels of the 
floor system, each including one floor beam, one panel 
of stringers and the bottom lateral bracing, were pre 


assembled and partially welded in the field. When the 
changeover was made, the temporary span was removed, 
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the floor system was set in position and field bolted. 
Traffic was to be resumed on only the southbound track 
until some repair work could be done on the heel pier, 
the concrete having been cut out to accommodate the 
temporary girder under the northbound track. 

Originally, there were about 10 field bolts in each con- 
nection of the floor beams to the main girders. Suf- 
ficient additional holes had been put in the southbound 
side to carry trains at slow speed, so that traffic could 
be resumed before these connections were welded. The 
floor beams were provided with heavy erection seats to 
support the stringers. Supplemented with six field bolts 
in the stringer connections, these seats were ample to 
care for traffic temporarily before these connections were 
welded. The heel-end floor beam transferred its live 
load reaction directly to pedestals on the foundation. 

After bolting up the connections with Dardalet bolts 
and field welding some of the bracing, the deck was in- 
stalled and traffic resumed. For appearance, most of the 
rivet bolts were burned off flush, chipped and welded. 
The span fit perfectly in the field, the accuracy of the 
fit being indicated by the fact that the connection holes 
in the end floor beams, which were shop drilled for the 
end rails, checked to the rail gage to within 4%» in. when 
erected. The time required to make the changeover, in- 
cluding the erection of a new approach span, was ap- 
proximately 6% hr. instead of 8 hr., as had been ex- 
pected. Only one train was delayed. 


A Comparison 

The weight of the structural steel in the welded span 
is 208,000 lb., while the old riveted span of the same 
design loading weighed 293,000 Ib., a saving of 85,000 
lb. The counterweights were reduced 200,000 Ib. A 
comparison of the weights of the riveted and welded 
structures is somewhat misleading, however, since by 
altering some of the riveted details, a reduction in the 
weight of the riveted span could have been affected with- 
out any reduction in strength. This saving would have 
been partially offset, however, by the cost of revising 
the riveted details. A comparison of the holes and rivets. 
or bolts, in the former riveted span and the new welded 
span may be of interest. Exclusive of the holes provided 
for permanently bolting bearings, gears, etc., which were 
common to both jobs, there were approximately 19,000 
rivets and 51,000 holes in the riveted span. The welded 
span contains a total of 354 field bolts and a total of 
844 holes in the entire structural steel. 

This all-welded movable span, which has been carry- 
ing main-line high-speed traffic for about nine months, 
is the only all-welded railway bridge of its type in 
existence, although there are several all-welded fixed 
bridges in main line service in Europe. There are two 
other all-welded railway spans in this country, but that 
these are under industrial tracks where movements are 
infrequent and at slow speeds. It is believed that the in- 
vestigation and progressive application of welding on 
the Florida East Coast has been on a sound basis and 
that the results obtained have fully justified the decision 
to use welded fabrication in the structures to which it 
has been applied on this line. Shielded electrodes have 
been used in all excepting the first described job. A 
large number of tests have demonstrated that, with a 
proper shielded electrode, proper equipment and proper 
procedure, a deposit of weld metal, of which the requisite 
properties are at least equal to the open hearth structural 
steel generally used, can be obtained consistently in 
shop and field work as well as in test pieces. 

All of the foregoing work has been carried out under 
the general direction of L. C. Frohman, chief engineer ; 
the writer has performed the work in connection with 
design, detailing and shop and field inspection. 
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Charges for Refrigeration 
Services Prescribed 


WasHIncTon, D. C. 
FTER a protracted investigation of the co:t of 
A performing various refrigeration services nsti- 
tuted by an order issued in 1928 and amended 
in 1931 the Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
a comprehensive report of its studies of the various cost 
items accompanied by an order effective on Septetnber 
10 prescribing scales of charges to be observed after that 
date. The prescribed charges will effect both incrcases 
and reductions in various items as compared with ‘hose 
now in effect. 

After setting forth the cost of the several elements 
entering into the furnishing of refrigeration service 
throughout the country the commission has prescribed a 
scale of reasonable charges for the future for standard 
refrigeration service on apples, citrus fruits, deciduous 
fruits, melons, and vegetables from Arizona and Cali- 
fornia origins to destinations in the Denver, Colo., group 
and groups east thereof in addition to indicating -the 
basis for such charges to other destination territory, 
Similarly reasonable charges are prescribed for refrigera- 
tion service under rules 240, 242, 245, and 249, of the 
perishable protective tariff, where applicable, and unit 
costs are indicated to be applied at other destinations. 

The order requires that charges for service under sec- 
tion 4 of the tariff be the full cost of furnishing that 
service and the report finds that carriers have the right 
to restrict the initial icing of cars by shippers but not 
the right to prohibit shippers from precooling shipments 
in cars while lacking adequate facilities for performing 
that service themselves. 

The proceeding was originally instituted at the request 
of certain shippers for an investigation such as was then 
being conducted as to charges from points in the South 
and was subsequently broadened at the request of the 
carriers. It has been predicated on the theory that the 
charges for refrigeration service should cover all the 
costs occasioned by that service, but no more, leaving 
the transportation expense, that would be incurred 
whether or not refrigeration service be furnished, to be 
provided for by the line-haul rates. 

The purpose throughout the report has been to show 
the additional cost entailed by the refrigeration service 
and to fix charges that will fairly cover such costs plus 
a reasonable profit. The commission accountants began 
their examinations in 1928 and concluded them early in 
1932, and hearings were held at various times and places 
from April, 1932, to October, 1933, being restricted to 
the receipt of evidence concerning the charges under sec- 
tion 2 from Arizona and California to all destinations 
and the charges under section 4 on all commodities from 
all origin points to all destinations. 

An ice-cost formula was used in collecting the data 
in a form prepared by a special committee composed of 
the chairman of the national perishable-freight committee 
and certain accounting and operating officers of the rail- 
roads and express companies, with the approval of the 
Railway Accounting Officers’ Association. The present 
value of the facilities for furnishing refrigeration service 
was found to be $19,231,905 for the purposes of this 
proceeding, and a net return of 6 per cent was found to 
be reasonable, but to provide against contingencies and 
to enable respondents to build up a reserve for emer- 
gencies an additional .5 per cent was allowed. 

Charges for standard refrigeration service, under sec- 

(Continued on page 109) 
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The Union Railroad O-10-2 Switching Locomotive 





Union Railroad Receives Transfer 
~ Locomotives from Baldwin 


Five engines of unusual wheel arrangement, with tender boosters, 
each develop over 100,000 lb. tractive force 


general switching and transfer service from the 

Baldwin Locomotive Works. They are of the 0-10-2 
tvpe and, so far as is known, are the first locomotives 
of this wheel arrangement ever built. 

The Union Railroad operates 44.75 miles of line in the 
Pittsburgh district, which connects with all of the rail- 
rouds entering Pittsburgh, and serves a large number 
oi stations and sidings. The unusual wheel arrange- 
ment is the result of the necessity for sufficient boiler 
cepacity to permit the locomotives to operate at high 
ccpacity at transfer speeds, together with turntable re- 
siictions on total wheel base; hence, the trailing truck 
ti 
| 
I 
1 


Te Union Railroad has received five locomotives for 


carry the overhanging weight of the locomotive fire- 
‘x and the absence of the front truck which is not 
essary for the range of speeds within which the loco- 
tives operate. The builder has designated the loco- 
‘tives of this wheel arrangement as the Union type. 
“hese locomotives have unusually large boilers for 


yn 
i 


use in switching and transfer service.. The total evaporat- 
ing heating surface is 4,808.2 sq. ft., and the type A 
superheater has 1,389 sq. ft., or a combined heating sur- 
face of 6,197.2 sq. ft. The grate area is 85.2 sq. ft. 
The boiler pressure is 260 lb. per sq. in., the driving- 
wheel diameter 61 in., and the cylinders 28 in. by 32 in. 

The locomotives develop a cylinder tractive force of 
90,900 Ib. and, with the reversible booster driving on 
the front tender truck, develop a total tractive force of 
108,050 Ib. The locomotive is designed to develop a 
tractive force of 66,000 Ib. at 20 m.p.h., and at 35 m.p.h., 
which is as fast as the locomotive is expected to run 
in regular service, it will still develop nearly 40,000 Ib. 

The boiler is conical in shape, the first course having 
an outside diameter of 88 in., which increases to 98 in. 
over the third course. The firebox has a depth of 91% 
in. at the front and 75% in. at the back. The combus- 
tion chamber extends 36 in. into the barrel of the boiler. 
The Security sectional arch is supported on three Nichol- 
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son Thermic Syphons in the firebox. The boiler is fed 
by one Hancock turbo-injector located underneath the 
cab board on the right side, which acts as an exhaust- 
steam feedwater heater. On the left side the boiler is 
equipped with one Ohio non-lifting injector. The loco- 
motive is fitted with a Simplex type B stoker and Fire- 
bar grates. The boiler jacket is of Cor-Ten steel, as are 
also the cylinder jackets. 

The frames are cast steel of the bar type, bolted to the 
rear cast-steel cradle which also forms the foot plate of 
the locomotive. The cylinders and half saddles are of 
close-grain cast iron, which are bolted together and 
bolted and keyed to the frames. The cylinder heads are 
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Front End yt the 


Union Railroad 


Locomotiv 


of cast steel, designed to conform to the contour of the 
rolled-steel piston heads. 

The main driving wheels have Baldwin disc centers 
in which provision for adequate counterbalance is made. 
The main wheels are cross-counterbalanced in accord- 
ance with present practice. The front pair of driving 
wheels is fitted with the Alco lateral motion cushioning 
device. The spring suspension is arranged in two parts; 
the three forward pairs of driving whee!s are equalized 
as one unit and the two rear pairs of driving wheels 
and the trailer truck are equalized together as the other 
unit. The trailer truck is of the Baldwin-Hodges type. 

The crossheads operate in single-hbar guides of the 
Pennsylvania multi-ledge type. Both the back end of 
the main rod and the main side-rod connection are de- 
signed to provide for the application of floating bush- 
ings. The remainder of the side-rod ends are designed 
for pressed bushings. 

The valve motion is of the Walschaert tvpe with a 
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total travel of 734 in. The valves, which are 12 in. jn 
diameter, operate in bushings of Hunt-Spiller gun iron 
and have packing «igs of the same material. Piston 
and valve rods are fitted with King type packing. The 
throttle is the Glaenzer poppet type and the power re- 
verse gear is Alco type K. 

Other equipment with which these locomotives are 
fitted include the Schlacks force-feed lubricator for 
valves and cylinders, the Detroit three-feed hydrostatic 
3ullseye lubricator for the air pump, stoker engine and 
booster engine, the Unit Safety drawbar and radial buf- 
fer between engine and tender, and the Loco Valve Pilot. 
The locomotives are fitted with Westinghouse Schedule 
8ET, air brakes with two 8%-in. cross-compound com- 
pressors. 

The tenders have a short wheel base to suit the limit- 
ing turntable conditions, with four-wheel trucks front 
and back. The tank is built high to provide a capacity 





General Dimensions and Weights of the Union Railroad 
0-10-2 Type Locomotives 
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of 12,000 gallons of water and 14 tons of coal. It is 
rectangular in shape and is built of Cor-Ten steel plate, 
welded throughout. The tender frame is built of 13-in,, 
45-lb. channels, strongly braced, over which is laid a 
2%-in. wood floor. 

The tender trucks are fitted with steel-tired wheels, 
with spoke centers, having an outside diameter of 36 in. 
Incorporated in the front truck is the Franklin C-2-R-S 
type reversible booster with 50 per-cent cut-off. The 
factor of adhesion of the booster, driving through side 
rods on both axles, with its tractive force of 17,150 Ib. 
and the tender loaded, is 6:35; with a one third load, 4.27, 
and with the tender light, 3.18. 

The principal dimensions and proportions are given 
in the table. 
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Public Responds to Railroad Week 


A personality contest, the feature 
of the program, appealed espe- 
cially to feminine patronage 


The Queen of Queens and Her Court 
As the Judges Made the Selection 


Reading from left to right: Martha 
Bergersen, Queen of the Milwaukee; 
Dorothy Whitt, Queen of the North 
Western; Marybeth McGurk, the 
“Queen of Queens”; Mildred Williams, 
Queen of the Pullman Company, and 
Mildred Kreher, Queen of St. Louis. 


ITH a salvo from 18,000 railroad whistles, 
W/ Western Railroad Week was started on July 13 

at 8 a.m. At 10 a. m. at Chicago, Harry G. 
Taylor, chairman of the Western Association of Railroad 
Executives, publicly announced the program over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System from a_ breakfast- 
luncheon at the Medinah Club, where more than 1,000 
persons witnessed the selection of the “Queen of Queens’”’ 
and her court by a committee of artists and beauty 
authorities. In his broadcast, Mr. Taylor said it is ap- 
propriate that the Western Railroads pay tribute to the 
important role played by women in railroad progress. 
Women passengers have inspired the marvelous progress 
being made in refinements of service such as air-condi- 
tioning and the beauty of.decoration in the new trains. 





The Queen of Queens Was C:owned at State and Madison Streets 
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Thousands of loyal women workers help to keep our 
railroads going’ The selection of a queen for Railroad 
Week is an effort to make this tribute tangible, he said. 

The introduction this year of a personality contest 
for women employees of the railroads was designed 
especially to appeal to femine patronage. Contests were 
held among employees at various points throughout the 
West and the winners of these contests were sent to 
Chicago, where the final judging was held. In addition, 
each railroad in Chicago was permitted to select one en- 
try. As a result twenty girls were in the final contest. 
Marybeth McGurk, 18, a stenographer in the passenger 
department of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois at Chicago, 
was chosen Queen of Queens, while those selected for 
her court included: Mildred Williams, 18, a clerk in the 
accounting department of the Pullman Company at 
Chicago, Dorothy Whitt, 26, a filing clerk in the car 
accounting department of the Chicago & North Western 
at Chicago, Mildred Kreher, 27, a comptometer operator 
in the freight accounting department of the St. Louis- 
Southwestern, at St. Louis, Mo., and Martha Bergersen, 
24, a clerk in the timekeeping department of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at Chicago. 

At 1 p. m., the queen was crowned at State and Madi- 
son streets by Robert Upham, city comptroller, repre- 
senting the mayor, and in the evening, the queen and 
her court attended dances held at the Trianon and 
Aragon ballrooms, where door prizes of trips to western 
vacation points were awarded holders of winning tickets. 
During the first three days of Railroad Week the queen 
and her court were present at all functions in Chicago, 
departing on July 15 on a trip throughout the South- 
west, which included appearances at Railroad Week 
festivities at St. Louis, Mo., Hot Springs, Ark., and the 
Texas Centennial Exposition at Dallas, Tex. 

At a luncheon of the Advertising Men’s Post of the 
American Legion, in Chicago, Joseph H. Hayes, counsel 
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for the Western Association of Railway Executives, de- 
scribed the city’s dominant position in the railroad world. 
“The world’s greatest railroad center,’ he said, “has 
7,726 miles of steel rails, more than the entire State of 
Wisconsin. There are 85,500 railroad employees in 
Chicago who, with their families, make up a larger popu- 
lation than that of Indianapolis. The annual payroll 
of these employees totals $150,000,000. Since 1932 in 
excess of $40,000,000 has been spent on air-conditioning, 
while speed has been increased and rates lowered for 
both passenger and freight service.” 


Addresses by Railway Officers 


At a luncheon on July 14, John J. Pelley, president 
of the Association of American Railroads, addressed the 
Rotary Club of Chicago, explaining how the railroads 
have demonstrated their ability to carry on under diffi- 
culties ; to cut the unit cost of producing transportation 
while continuing to pay the highest transportation wages 
in the world; to improve their service and methods; in 
short, to maintain their position as the finest general 
transportation system in the history of the human race, 
and to ey that transportation system ready to go for- 
ward as America goes forward. Operating efficiency, 
apeeveuieiie in methods and equipment, safety and 
government competition were also discussed by Mr. 
Pelley. 

On the evening of the same day, the Illinois Central 
gave a dinner for 82 living veterans of this railroad who 
have each completed at least half a century of service. 
Commemorative gold cards in pass size were presented 
by L. A. Downs, president. Part of the program was 
broadcasted over the radio. 

On the same day a Train Criers’ contest sponsored 
by the Junior Association of Commerce was held at 
Wrigley Field on the baseball diamond prior to the start 
of the game. The winner was J. A. Berti, an employee 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at 
Chicago. 

On July 15 the Chicago Association of Commerce 
held a “Railroad Week” luncheon at which Judge R. V. 
Fletcher, vice-president and general counsel of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads was the principal speaker. 
A direct telegraphic hookup with coincident Chamber of 
Commerce luncheons in cities throughout the West was 
operated from the speakers’ table, keys being manned by 
prominent rail executives who at one time were telegraph 
operators. Mr. Fletcher predicted that in the present 
cycle there will be few, if any, additional railroad bank- 
ruptcies. He described the improvement in recent 
months in the financial condition of the railroads and 
in public understanding and appreciation of their prog- 
ress and achievements. Mr. Fletcher also discussed in- 
creased carloadings. 

July 16 was Women’s Day, the program providing for 
a dinner and stvle show at the Medinah Club of Chicago, 
sponsored by the Railway Business Woman’s Club and 
the Woman’s Traffic Club of Chicago. Judge R. V. 
Fletcher was the principal speaker, while the style show 
featured models appropriately dressed to travel in mod- 
ern air-conditioned trains. 

On July 17 a handear derby sponsored by the Junior 
Traffic Club and held over street car tracks was broad- 
cast over the National Broadcasting Company while on 
the same dav 12 redcans, each carrying four suitcases 
weighing a total of 60 lb., vied for honors in a foot race. 

Activities of the week were climaxed at 3 p. m. on 
Saturday, when more than 15.000 railroad emplovees in 
Chicago paraded through the loop, with numerous floats 
depicting the progress of Western railroads, and 25 
American Legion drum and bugle corps. 
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Federal Government 
Paying Railroad Pensions 


Wasuincrton, D. 
HE federal government, having been enjoined by 
i | the district court for the District of Columbia from 

collecting taxes from railroads to pay pensions to 
retired railroad employees, has decided to pay from its 
own funds the retirement annuities provided for in the 
railroad retirement act to those who are eligible and are 
willing to retire and take chances that the payments will 
be continued after the act has been passed upon by the 
Supreme Court. 

The first 18 checks for such payments were placed in 
the mails on July 13 by the Treasury Department, on 
certification of the Railroad Retirement Board, under an 
appropriation of $46,685,000 made by Congress for the 
purpose for the fiscal year 1937. This followed several 
conferences between members of the board and President 
Roosevelt and officials of the Treasury and Justice de- 
partments as to the policy to be pursued by the govern- 
ment in the light of the court’s decision on June 26, 
which held the tax act unconstitutional but failed to make 
such a finding as to the retirement act itself, although 
Justice Bailey said that the pension system so created 
was substantially the same as that of the act of 1934 
which was declared invalid by the Supreme Court. 

When Congress passed the two acts it was not contem- 
plated that the retirement annuities should be paid at 
government expense but the plan was enacted in two 
parts in an effort to get around the Supreme Court’s 
decision and Congress made an appropriation for the 
payments in the independent offices bill, expecting that 
the money would be provided by the special tax on rail- 
roads and their employees. It also appropriated $1 ,000- 
000 for the administrative expenses of the board, 1 
addition to an unexpended balance from the year ended 
June 30. When the tax act was held invalid, so far as 
the tax to be paid by the railroads is concerned, the 
government was left with a law authorizing the payment 
of pensions which contained no reference to the method 
by which the money was to be put into the Treasury and 
some 24,000 applications from railroad employees for 
the annuities. 

As a result the peculiar situation exists, while the 
government is planning an appeal from Justice Bailey’s 
decision, under which a government system of ald-age 
retirement annuities is beginning to function for the em- 
ployees of one industry which is different from and on 
a more liberal basis than that proposed for employees 
generally under the social security act. The railroad 
retirement act includes an exemption from the provisions 
of the social security act. 

Under the retirement act annuities are payable as a 
matter of right and without relation to the financial con- 
dition of the recipient to railroad employees who on 
reaching the age of 65 retire from employment, or who 
retire after having been employed for 30 years or more 
in railroad service and having attained the age of 50, or 
who have been retired for incapacity after 30 years of 
service. However, those eligible for such annuities are 
faced with the possible prospect that the retirement act 
also will be declared unconstitutional when it reaches 
the highest court, in which event they might be left 
without either a pension or a job, although Murray W. 
Latimer, chairman of the Railroad Retirement Boxrd. 
predicted that in that event an effort probably woulc be 
made to write a new law. and spoke of the possibilit of 
arrangements with the railroads for reinstatement. /° 15 
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believed that many employees will continue to rely upon 
the voluntary pension plans of the railroads which 
genrally provide for retirement at 70. 

‘|he uncertain status of the legislation is regarded as 
one reason why the number of applicants for pensions 
has been considerably less than was anticipated. The 
board, in making its estimate of the appropriation needed 
for administrative purposes, had contemplated the proces- 
sing of 45,000 eligible applications for annuities prior 
to july 1 but the announcement of the first payments 
referred to only 24,000. It has also beer thought, how- 
ever, that in view of prevailing econc ic conditions 
many employees eligible to retire preferrec co retain their 
jobs, although the legislation was drafted in an effort 
to induce the retirement of as many of the older men as 
possible to make way for jobs or promotions for younger 
men. In accordance with this purpose an employee 
failing to retire at 65 is penalized by a reduction in his 
pension for each year he remains in service (except by 
special agreement for the period from age 65 to age 70). 

Railroad employees who retire immediately under the 
retirement act will receive pensions without having made 
any considerable contribution toward them, while under 
the social security act the retirement annuities which 
begin to accrue next year will be based on the number 
of years during which contributions have been made. 
However, as the court did not enjoin the collection of 
taxes from railroad emplovees the railroads will continue 
to deduct 3% per cent of their compensation to be placed 
in special funds pending the outcome of the litigation. 
The announcement made by the Railroad Retirement 
Board bore the caption “Social Insurance Becomes Re- 
ality With Mailing Of Checks Today”, and included 
the following : 


For the first time in America, a governmental system of old- 
age retirement annuities (for other than governmental em- 
ployees) begins to function today—July 13th—in the payment of 
annuities, when the United States Treasury, on certification of 
the Railroad Retirement Board, places the first checks for 18 
recipients of such annuities in the mails. 

These checks to retired railroad workers represent, according 
to Murray W. Latimer, Chairman of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, the first of a series of monthly payments to which under 
the Railroad Retirement Act the recipients will be entitled as 
long as they live. Some 4,000 railroad workers are immediately 
eligible for such annuities; more than 20,000 other railroad 
workers have made application for these annuities. The Rail- 
toad Retirement Board is proceeding at top speed to secure the 
data necessary to certify to the United States Treasury annuity 
payments for all railroad workers who are eligible. 

Of the first 18 annuities certified to the Treasury by the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, Mr. Latimer said, the largest was $91.04 
per month and the smallest was $13.55—the others ranging from 
$40.00 to $70.00 per month. The largest, $91.04, goes to Thomas 
Biddle Strain, Johnson City, Tennessee. Mr. Strain, who re- 
cently celebrated his 73rd birthday, has worked on the railroads 
of America for 54 years. He was retired from employment on 
the East Tennessee & Western North Carolina on May 31 of 
this year. One of the 18 was Mrs. Cora Miranda Jones, who 
retired in April of this year from her position as station agent 
of the Wichita Northwestern at Iuka, Kansas. 

The payments which are being made today have great his- 
torics| significance not only to railroad workers but to workers 
of al’ sorts in America, declared Mr. Latimer who, in addition 
to serving as chairman of the Railroad Retirement Board, is 
direcor of the Social Security Board’s Bureau of Federal Old- 
Age ‘Jenefits, “because they forecast what is in store for 26,000,- 
000 +. 30,000,000 American working men and women fer whom 
som: vhat similar annuities begin to accrue on January 1, 1937, 
unde: the Social Security Act. 

Ti annuities paid today are based primarily on past service 
and - ages. The one and one-quarter million railroad workers 
Now + service also have rights to receive annuities upon quali- 
fyine ond by continued service most of them are adding to the 
amow .; which they will receive upon retirement. 
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Charges for Refrigeration 


Service Prescribed 
(Continued from page 104) 


tion 2 of the tariff, from points in Arizona and California 
to destinations in rate groups described in the tariff, as 
prescribed by the commission are shown in the follow- 
ing table in comparison with the regular tariff charges 
and the present temporary charges which have been in 


effect since May 16, 1933: 


Representative points Citrus Deciduous Vege 


in tariff group Apples* fruits* fruits* Melons* tabies* 

Denver, COW? <ad<csnese 1 $65.00 $65.00 $75.00 $80.00 $60.00 

ts ee re Maree 2 58.50 58.50 67.50 72.00 54.00 

ME Acssctatkitees eee 62.50 60.00 65.00 80.00 52.00 

Wichita, Ties: ......4.. 1 70.00 70.00 80.00 85.00 65.00 

8, ae Merete ee ee 63.00 63.00 72.00 76.50 58.50 

MS acanciok amas tee. a 70.00 65.00 70.00 85.00 55.00 

Rensae City, Mo........ 1 75.00 75.00 85.00 90.00 70.00 

BRAT .dautdaatewvaa's 2 67.50 67.50 76.50 81.00 63.00 

MB eins aie se 3 75.00 70.00 72.50 87.50 60.00 
Chicago, Ill., and _ St. 

NN RS S85 eaices 1 80.00 80.00 90.00 95.00 75.00 

ee, eee ne 2 72.00 72.00 81.00 85.50 67.50 

WE beet sacmus 3 77.00 77.00 79.00 $0.00 67.00 
Indianapolis, Ind., and 

New Orleans, La...... 1 85.00 85.00 95.00 100.00 80.00 

Se a eee 2 76.50 76.50 85.50 90.00 72.00 

We, Ssccdscseee suns 3 85.00 80.00 82.50 90.00 67.00 
Cincinnati, O.; Detroit, 
Mich., and Pittsburgh. 

| eee re 1 90.00 90.00 100.00 105.00 85.00 

MOEN <x vied aiapaeunes 2 81.00 $81.00 $90.00 $94.50 76.50 

DRS. sa westined ene 3 90.00 86.50 85.00 95.00 70.04 
New York, N. Y., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and At- 

SO, SEG kicsiwees oe 1 95.00 95.00 105.00 110.00 90.00 

Do.7 ne §85.50 §85.50 §94.50 §99.00 §81.00 

BBE. i vstsece ss acters 3 95.00 95.00 95.00 105.00 80.00 

Boston, Mass 1 100.00 100.00 110.00 115.00 95.00 

BO im tos sve, isis 2 190.00 190.00 799.00 103.50 185.50 

BO. Gintewreieorctecalarsreres 3 100.00 100.00 97.50 109.00 85.00 

* Amounts shown represent (1) regular tariff charges, (2) present tem 


porary charges, and (3) maximum charges for the future. 


+ At the request of shippers the charges for standard refrigeration 
service were temporarily reduced 10 per cent effective May 16, 1933. The 


reduced rates were accompanied by a note indicating their expiration o1 
May 31, 1934. This date has been extended from time to time and is now 
April 30, 1937. Both the former and the reduced rates are carried in the 
tariff. 


+ Not applicable to stations in Alabama on the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Coast Railroad, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
nor Western Railway of Alabama, nor to Florida Group 1 stations 

§ Not applicable to Florida Group 2, nor Georgia stations. 

{ Not applicable to Florida Group 3, nor North Carolina or South 
Carolina stations. 


Charges for modified refrigeration service under sec- 
tions 240, 242, 245, 247, and 249 were set forth in an- 
other table and charges for ice placed in bunkers of 
refrigerator cars at icing stations in groups numbered 
1 to 11 were set forth in another table, ranging from 
$3.05 to $6.35 a ton. As to charges under section 4 
of the tariff the order provides as follows: 


For ice placed in the bunkers of refrigerator cars at icing stations in 
groups numbered 1 to 11, inclusive, as shown in Table 1 in the said 
report, charges as shown in said table, provided that, when considered 
necessary for competitive reasons, respondents may publish for application 
at any group-border station the charge as indicated in said table for the 
group adjoining the group in which such station is situated. 

For switching refrigerator cars to and from ice docks, 45 cents per 
icing at stations on the lines of the Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, Union 
Pacific and Western Pacific systems in Arizona, California, Nevada and 
Oregon, and 80 cents per icing at all other stations except stations in the 
territory east of the Mississippi River and south of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers. 

For supervision, 82 cents per icing in the territory west of the Mis- 


sissippi River, 97 cents per icing in the territory east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Ohio River and the southern boundaries of Vir 
ginia and West Virginia, and 69 cents per icing in the territory east of 
the Mississippi River and south of the Ohio River and the southern 


boundaries of Virginia and West Virginia. 
For station and auditors’ accounting, 35 cents per car per trip. 


For bunker repairs, $5 per car per trip, provided that no such charge 
shall be made on shipments moving in cars owned or leased by the shipper, 
the costs of repairs to which cars are not borne by the carriers 


For ice haulage, 0.75 mill per ton-mile. 





ailroad Supply Departments 
Hold Annual Meeting 


Talk scrap costs and simplification of materials —Urge observance 
of specifications — Continue stores expense 


HE Purchases and Stores division of the Opera- 
| tions and Maintenance Department, Association of 

American Railroads, held a two-day meeting in the 
Palmer House, Chicago, July 9 and 10, to receive re- 
ports from 14 active committees and to select new of- 
ficers. The meeting was presided over by C. B. Tobey, 
general storekeeper, Lehigh Valley, chairman, assisted 
by W. J. Farrell, secretary, and was attended by ap- 
proximately 300 members and guests, including repre- 
sentatives of railway supply industries. Addresses were 
limited to remarks by the chairman and informal talks 
by J. M. Symes, vice-president, Operations and Main- 
tenance Department, A.A.R., and S. G. Down, presi- 
dent, Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association, while 
other special features on the program were confined to 
a paper on the development and activities of sectional 
meetings of purchases and stores officers and the presen- 
tation of the winning papers in an essay contest spon- 
sored by the Division. 

Interest in the routine work of the Division centered 
around reports on scrap handling and reclamation, on 
forest products, on pricing materials, and on simplifica- 
tion. Only brief reference was made to conferences held 
during the year in connection with reports proposed or 
prepared by the Federal Co-ordinator relating to rail- 
way supply problems or operations, including the sub- 
ject of stores expense which will be continued. 

E. A. Clifford, general purchasing agent, C. & N. W., 
was elected chairman and A. L. Sorensen, manager of 
stores, Erie, was elected vice-chairman for the next year, 
while elections to the general committee for a term of 
two years included A. C. Mann, vice-president, I. C.; 
C. C. Warne, purchasing agent, N. Y. C.; E. G. Walker, 


assistant general purchasing agent, A. T.& S. F.; J. L. 
3ennett, purchasing agent, Central of Georgia; O. A. 
Donagan, general storekeeper, B. & M.; and L. P. 


Krampf, supply agent, M. P. E. S. Jamieson, assistant 
general purchasing agent, U. P., was selected to fill the 
unexpired term of W. G. Black, deceased, and FE. D. 
Toye, general storekeeper, C. N. Lines East, to fill the 
unexpired term of A. L. Sorensen. 


Remarks of J. M. Symes 


In a brief talk on the occasion of his first appearance 
before the Division, J. M. Symes, expressed the pleasure 
of the railroads in the heavy reductions which have been 
made in inventories, and otherwise complimented the 
Division for contributing over the years to enlarging the 
efficiency and economy of the supply service and for 
policing the use of materials. Responding to requests 
for comments on the status of the Division in the A.A.R., 
he explained that while the railroads continue to be in 
competition with each other, they are mutually interested 
in many important problems of maintenance and opera- 
tion and that it is their intention to rely to an increasing 
degree on the Division to meet problems of common in- 
terest by collective action along practical lines. He 
added further that the Division will be expected to select 
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studies which will be most beneficial to the railroads as a 
whole. He reminded his audience that all the resolu- 
tions formulated by committees are useless if not adopted 
and followed. 


Propose Appliance Exhibit 


Prospects for the re-establishment of a national ap- 
pliance show were described by S. G. Down, vice- 
president, Westinghouse Air Brake Company, and presi- 
dent of the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association, 
who announced the active promotion of plans to hold a 
transportation exposition at Atlantic City in 1937. He 
called attention to the radical changes in mechanical ap- 
pliances for railway use and the introduction of many 
new products of importance to the railroads, and pointed 
out that the improved earnings of the railroads and the 
increases made in their purchasing have revived a de- 
mand for a centralized exhibit that will afford railroads 
the opportunity to see first-hand, with the least incon- 
venience, all the products which have been developed to 
promote their efficiency and economy. He urged the 
Division to join in furthering such an exposition by ar- 
ranging to hold its next meeting at Atlantic City simul- 
taneously with the annual meeting of the mechanical and 
allied sections of the A.A.R. At the present time, Mr. 
Down added, the demands on manufacturers for de- 
liveries are heavier than they have been in years, with 
the :umerous installations of new power and equipment 
that the railroads are making, and he urged the rail- 
roads to adjust their ordering so far as possible to re- 
duce the demand for immediate shipments. 


High Lights 


In his review of the problems and work of the Di- 
vision, Chairman Tobey stated that conditions are vastly 
different today than they were at the turn of the century 
when very few stock books and records and no material 
classifications were in use in railroad storehouses. It 
was a common practice, he explained, to decide on the 
quantities to be ordered by walking around the store- 
room once a week or so and looking into each bin. To 
forecast material requirements in that manner today, 
he said, would be impossible. 

A committee on scrap handling reported the cost of 
preparing similar classes of scrap iron and steel on six 
railroads, with the conclusion that the figures showed 
the impracticability of comparing costs. Proposals to 
change the classifications under which boiler tubes are 
sold, by differentiating between rattled and unrattled 
tubes, in the interests of more flexibility, were met with 
objections, but were adopted. The report was revised 
to eliminate recommendations that scrap be sold on an 
f.o.b. line and net ton basis, the committee realizing that 
the interest of the railroads in making the best bargains, 
not overlooking freight revenue, has transcended the de- 
sire for uniform bases of comparison on many roads, 
and agreeing that the general adoption of a net ton base 
must await the pending revision of many freight rate 
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schedules in the east which are still on a gross ton basis. 

A committee working jointly with the Mechanical and 
Engineering divisions on reclamation reported progress 
in preparing the text for a manual of approved reclama- 
tion practices, submitted insertions on welding rail 
ends, reforming joint bars and welding frogs, and sup- 
ported the Mechanical division in condemning the use 
of improperly renovated journal packing and waste for 
cars in interchange. 

A committee assigned to promote uniformity in sta- 
tistical reports and stores expenses reported success in 
getting the Federal Co-ordinator to abandon in part 
a plan to make a comprehensive investigation of these 
subjects at the expense of the railroads, but otherwise 
took no steps pending the action of the A.A.R. on pre- 
vious proposals to have a special committee assigned to 
handle the subject. 

The report of a new committee outlining the problems 
and requirements in forecasting materials met with op- 
position. U. K. Hall (U. P.) objected to statements in- 
ferring that under-ordering was preferred to over- 
ordering, stating that control of investment in materials 
is important, but that a policy favoring under-ordering 
of much of the materials in demand at present might 
prove very expensive. The view was also expressed by 
W. S. Morehead (I. C.) and endorsed by others that the 
stockkeeper, rather than stock records, should be re- 
garded as the real backbone of effective ordering. How- 
ever, a suggestion from J. J. Kukis (Erie) that repre- 
sentatatives of using departments be consulted in de- 
veloping approved plans for forecasting materials was 
also opposed, F. D. Reed (C. R. I. & P.) branding such 
efforts as a waste of time, and C. D. Baldwin (Bang. & 
Aroos.) expressing the fear that it might compromise 
the supply department’s authority over all ordering. 

A report on pricing methods, while favoring universal 
substitution of the system of pricing requisitions from 
prices posted on bins or material for the system of pric- 
ing in offices, caused the most spirited and most extended 
discussion of the meeting when proponents of the so- 
called direct pricing method expressed impatience with 
railroads that refused to give up the old system, and 
when doubters of the new system questioned some of the 
claims made by its advocates and inquired more fully 
into detailed procedure. When F. D. Reed (C. R. I. 
& P.) stated that centralized accounting was being 
adopted more rapidly than direct pricing, W. S. More- 
head (I. C.) contended that the two systems do not 
conflict with each other and that the Illinois Central 
has both centralized accounting and direct pricing. G. A. 
Goerner (C. B. & Q.) said the Burlington once tried 
direct pricing and abandoned it, but is again considering 
the subject. 

H. H. Laughton (Sou.) said his road had gone to 
direct pricing and would not go back. U. K. Hall 
(U. P.) said that his earlier doubts have been dispelled 
by recent experiences with the practice and stated, in 
reply to questions from G. E. Scott (M-K-T), that in- 
ventory adjustments were reduced by direct pricing but 
was not prepared to say that they would be eliminated. 
A. S. McKelligon (S. P.) said that price clerks had been 
eliminated on the Southern Pacific by direct pricing, and 
explained that while prices are posted on the materials 
by the stockmen direct from copies of purchase orders 
furnished them, the corréct price, including freight, is 
assured by the employment of a rate clerk in each dis- 
irict store. Instead of using actual prices, as on the 
Southern Pacific, L. C. Thomson explained that the last 
price is used on the Canadian National and is furnished 
to stockmen by invoice clerks. 

A committee on forest products renewed its pressure 
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Materials Ready for Car Work on the Chesapeake & Ohio at Russell, Ky) 


to obtain revisions in specifications for grain doors used 
in interchange, and committed the Division to support 
the A.R.E.A.’s efforts to get the railroads to adhere 
more uniformly to the standard specifications, but the 
regional committee of purchasing agents in the south- 
western region registered, through E. H. Polk (S. P.), 
objection to the Division’s endorsement of any policy 
permitting the joint inspection of ties purchased by in- 
dividual railroads, and G. E. Scott (M-K-T) and U. K. 
Hall (U. P.) restated objections of western roads to the 
use of the A.A.R. specifications for car lumber, explain- 
ing that they lower the grade of lumber desired, and 
stressed the importance of a joint conference of the 
Mechanical division, the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation and other interested parties to develop agree- 
ment on a satisfactory specification. 

It was announced by the committee on simplification 
and standardization that its previous recommendations 
covering tinware have proved acceptable to the Mechan- 
ical division. The committee disclosed that the majority 
of the many wheel sections sold to railroads during the 
last five vears were manufactured for a single road and 
that another railroad, by simplification studies, has. re- 
duced the number of sizes of steel sheet carried in stock 
from 531 to 102. Committee reports on purchasing 
records, on buying patented devices, on material guar- 
antees and on stores facilities were adopted without 
discussion. The reports and papers are presented in 
part, as follows: 


Report of General Committee 


Amendments to the Rules of Order submitted for final adop- 
tion provided that nominations for subject committee and special 
committee members. and for subjects, shall be made by the 
general committee. Upon notification of such selection, the gen- 
eral committee will forward the names of the committees and 
personnel to the vice-president, Operations and Maintenance 
department, A. A. R. Subject committee members thus selected 
will become contact or key men for that subject within their 
purchasing or stores groups. The general committee shall make 
appointments to any committee on which it may be necessary 
to fill vacancies. Recommendations approved at the annual meet- 
ing shall be submitted to letter ballot vote. If adopted, the vice- 
president, Operations and Maintenance department. will be noti- 
fied and upon his approval, the secretary of the Purchases and 
Stores division will advise all members of final approval by 
the A. A. R. 

The votes of a majority of the members present shall be 


required to decide any question, motion or resolution before the 
session, unless otherwise ordered. Matters requiring authoritative 
action after approval by the session shall be submitted to the 
vice-president, Operations and Maintenannce department, through 
the secretary. Votes on letter ballots on all matters affecting 
the interests of the railroads represented shall be determined on 
the basis of membership in the A. A. R. Any recommendations 
securing two-thirds of the votes cast shall be adopted by the 
Division. 


Activities with Federal Co-ordinator 


On October 11, 1935, the Federal Co-ordinator of Transpor- 
tation proposed an inquiry of material stocks and purchases and 
stores expenses. As a result of investigations by representatives 
of the Purchases and Stores and the Accounting divisions, in- 
formation was obtained from the railroads indicating that the 
cost to Class I railways of preparing the data requested by the 
Federal Co-ordinator would amount to approximately $540,000. 
The committee met with the Co-ordinator’s representatives and 
the Federal Co-ordinator withdrew the request. 

Subsequent meetings resulted in the issuance of the Federal 
Co-ordinator’s letter of February 26, 1936, to the executives of 
the Class I railroads, ‘requesting information regarding the 
classification of material stocks and the pricing of secondhand 
material. Later, the Federal Co-ordinator presented the second 
section of the proposed inquiry on material store expenses, but 
it was decided to defer this inquiry until after the replies to 
the Co-ordinator’s letter of February 26 were received. These 


replies were recently reviewed by the committee and referred 
back to the Federal Co-ordinator for further consideration. 
The Federal Co-ordinator’s report on handling stores material 
was referred to the Purchases and Stores division by the vice- 
president of the A. A. R., and a special committee recommended 
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that it be considered as informative only. This special com- 
miitee is making further investigations of the suggestions in the 
report. 

A detailed report on the handling, preparation and sale of 
scrap by the Federal Co-ordinator was referred to the Division 
by the vice-president of the A. A. R., and was studied. The 
accounting features of the report were submitted by the Ac- 
counting department. Further consideration will be given the 
report. 

The Federal Co-ordinator’s report on technical improvements 
in railroad equipment, roadway and structures was also analyzed 
by a committee and recommendations relating to patented mate- 
rials and devices, locomotive coal, and ties were submitted to 
the vice-president, A. A. R. 

The Federal Co-ordinator recently submitted a report to the 
A. A. R. covering a preliminary study of dining car and restau- 
rant materials and supplies. This report is now under considera- 
tion by a joint committee of representatives of the Dining Car 
and Accounting departments and the Division. 


Commodity Price Index 


The importance of maintaining a price index for basic com- 
modities was emphasized during the past year through a re- 
quest from the Bureau of Railway Economics for prompt informa- 
tion regarding costs of representative materials of general use; 
a special committee was appointed to meet with the director of 
the bureau, and a tentative list of representative commodities 
was prepared from information obtained from representative 
railroads. This list will be further studied by the regional pur- 
chasing group committees and the bureau, and a permanent list 
of items recommended to be maintained on a current or semi- 
annual basis by the carriers. 


Joint Committees 


The general reclamation committee, established in 1934 for 
the purpose of effecting co-ordinated effort, contemplates recom- 
mending a manual of standard reclamation practices. The com- 
mittee is composed of representatives of the Purchases and 
Stores, Mechanical and Engineering divisions. A joint com- 
mittee on inspection of materials, composed of representatives 
of the Mechanical, Engineering and Purchases and Stores divi- 
sions is continuing investigations and study. A joint committee 
on locomotive fuel, composed of representatives of the Mechan- 
ical and Purchases and Stores divisions, is also continuing its 
studies. 

The general committee elected to life membership H. S. Burr 
and J. G. Stuart, past-chairmen of the Division and former 
members of its general committee. 


Report on Handling Scrap 


It is difficult to make any comparisons of the cost of dis- 
mantling equipment because of differences in conditions when 
other departments do part of the dismantling and move the 
equipment to the scrap plants for further preparation. The 
majority of the railroads are dismantling their own equipment 
and, conditions permitting, they will continue to do so in the 
future. Exhibit A shows the cost of preparing the major items 
of yard scrap. The costs vary considerably, indicating that one 
railroad’s costs alone cannot be taken as an example of other 
roads’ costs. 

A study of scrap sales showed that frogs and switches, as well 
as side frames and bolsters, are sometimes sold at prices identical 
with heavy melting steel, while in other cases, a very small 
differential in price prevails. A study of sales made during 
the year proves that some railroads will always find it more 
economical to sell certain items of scrap unprepared on account 
of existing differentials between unprepared and prepared items. 

\ study of sales, when made by the month, indicates that 
existing differentials in the price of scrap should be considered 
in identical months and continually watched. Some roads furnish 
the purchasing department with statements of costs for pre- 
Pering scrap which are used when considering awards. These 
should be checked by determining new costs from time to time 
so that changing conditions will always be considered. 


— 


Further Economies 


"he most economical methods of preparing scrap and dis- 
ne«ntling equipment require cutting torches and alligator sheers. 
“* the present time, the fastest and most economical gases are 
O<ygen and acetylene. The money spent each year for gas 


roresents approximately 60 per cent of the total material charge 
to- the railroads represented on the committee, or $80,000 an- 


“m lly. The committee attempted to study the various sizes of 
th 


and equipment used by their railroads and found, in general, 
tips, while different in design, were quite similar in the 
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sizes of the preheating and cutting orifices. Most railroads use 
tips with smaller orifices for light cutting, and there are possi- 
bilities of extending the use of this tip for dismantling purposes. 
The smaller the preheat orifice, the less is the gas consumption; 
the same holds true with the oxygen orifice. However, the smaller 
orifices are more easily plugged. In considering the subject from 
all angles, the gas and oxygen saved should be compared to 
the productive labor lost in cleaning tips. 

By experimenting with various tips, one railroad has found 
that the best results can be obtained by using a tip with pre- 





Exhibit A—Summary of Scrap Preparation Costs 





Road Road Road Road Road Road 
B D E F I < 
Class 7 7 
SUR: WIN soi eats eretersinrernce $2.55 $7.70 $4.68 ts $2.46 
Locomotive boilers only..... 1.97 2.29 2.48 $1.26 2.41 
Locomotive boiler complete.. eo:4 3.60 <e res 
VEGUCR BONE o6ackdsscces 2.50 
SUCRE. TUTE ocere sce seis cain nce 1.75 
Locomotive cisterns ........ 1.60 
Class 8 
Fireboxes—cut up ......... 5.00 
Locomotive boiler cut up.... 1,75 
Vertical boiler cut up...... Rite 1.40 
Storage tanks cut up....... “ ee Be i 
Locomotive cisterns ....... .90 
Class 9 ; 
Cast steel boister........<6660 .40 .96 1.05 cin JFe oes 
‘Cast steel side frames...... ee 1.32 1.05 eae : .80 
Class 11 
Steel castings under 300 Ilb.. 1.54 1.26 $1.44 
Steel castings over 300 lb... 2.38 2.21 i ; 
Class 18 
Frogs and Switches........ net 1.10 1.40 at .49 68 
Class 21 : - 
oe ae .86 81 86 ; .70 
Class 22 | 
BNO vier esas ota 1.10 
Class 29 7 
Ie: S RR 10 2 Foes cieainee es 1.10 bid aaa fy .60 
Class 30 
eS 5 ee eer a 4.25 saat 5a 64 
Class 35 
oe eae we 225 1.19 60 1.41 
Built-up truck frame....... ve 1.65 Biene ; 61 
Built-up truck bloster...... 38 1.16 ave 
Brame GOON occ: cise cesses ete .80 
Structural shapes .......... 1.25 
Class 45 . 
Car floors and sides........ 61 1.40 —_ ee ; 1.27 
heat orifices having 0.66 drill size and cutting orifices of 0.54 


drill size. A few sizes of tips and drill sizes, and the relative 
consumption of oxygen and acetylene by a torch operating one 
continuous hour are tabulated. 


-———_——Drill Sizes————_, Cu. Ft. Cu. Ft 
Cutting Preheat of Oxy. per of Acety. per 
Orifice Orifice Continuous Hour Continuous Hour 

56 56 121 34 
Le, 56 176 34 
51 56 234 34 
56 68 96 14 
54 66 130 15 
52 65 170 17 
56 60 105 21 
54 58 140 23 
52 57 182 27 


To obtain the most economical dismantling and cutting of 
scrap, good serviceable equipment should always be available. 
Proper pressures should be maintained on regulators and con- 
trol from generator and manifold. Car frames or scrap should 
be placed in the most convenient position for torch operators. 
A laborer should precede the torch operator to remove excessive 
rust, ashes and tangled scrap. The ultimate handling should be 
considered before deciding to shear or torch. One man should 
fit the tips in torches and make miscellaneous repairs. A period- 
ical inspection should be made of the equipment for leaks. 
Generated acetylene and piped oxygen should be used in place 
of bottled gases. Safety rules in handling torching equipment 
and exposing flames to parts that might leak should be obeyed, 
including the avoidance of greasy gloves and clothing when 
handling cutting equipment. Tips with over-size holes should 
be avoided. 


Alloy Scrap 
Alloy items in scrap should be separated from regular scrap 


and all alloy items to be utilized for making repair parts should 
be sold as special items. A study of copper-content steel used 


in cars and tanks developed that while this material is coming 
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into use in greater quantities, the quantities are not sufficient 
to require any separation at this time. 

The committee recommended changing the A. A. R. Scrap 
Classification to read: “No. 19—Flues, wrought iron and steel 
rattled. (In reporting, specify diameters and minimum length.), 
and No. 20—Flues, wrought iron and/or steel, unrattled. (In 
reporting, specify diameters and minimum length.)” Most roads 
rattle their flues before selling. However, a few roads desire 
to sell some flues without rattling, such as short flues from 
condemned equipment, and the new classification will permit this 
method of sale. Diameters and minimum lengths should be 
given in reporting for there is a high market for graded flues 
at the present time. 

During the year, requests were received for the assignment 
of classification numbers to special classes of scrap, and the 
proposed numbers were listed in the report. No cases for arbi- 
tration were submitted to the committee during the last year. 

Carbide refuse can be substituted for lime in straight lime 
mortar or in lime cement mortar; it can be substituted for the 
lime in both interior and exterior plaster, used for waterproofing 
concrete, as lime in stucco work, to glaze the surface of arch 
brick, and for making whitewash. Carbide is not recommended 
for walks to be used for trucking. 

A statement of costs and methods now followed by railroads 
that are dismantling triple valves, angle and cutout cocks in 
their scrap and dismantling yards is given in a table. 


Triple Valves 


Brass Cast Iron and 
Man No. Stripped Obtained Steel Obtained 
Road Number Hours per Hr. Ib. Ib. 
Cc 104 8 13 728 3,432 
D 30 9 3.3 140 850 
E 24 8 3 132 864 
I 50 4 12.5 214 1,786 
K 400 51 7.8 2.700 13,850 
Angle Cocks 
© 224 8 28 336 2,128 
D 156 8 19.4 118 850 
E 105 8 15.6 146 840 
K 100 2 50 150 810 
Cutcut Cocks 
K 100 2 50 150 690 


The most economical methods appear to be obtained where a 
steam or power hammer is available and a cage is used to guard 
against flying particles. 

The report was signed by J. J. Collins, chairman, general 
foreman, scrap and reclamation plant, Erie; E. J. Becker, district 
storekeeper, S. P.; D. D. Canavan, general foreman reclamation 
plant, B. & M.; L. F. Duvall, assistant general storekeeper, 
A. C. L.; W. B. Gordon, superintendent reclamation and scrap, 
C. N.; T. J. Hegeman, supervisor, reclamation, C. B. & Q.; 
J. V. Miller, assistant general storekeeper, C. M. St. P. & P.; 
W. J. Sidey, suprevisor scrap and reclamation, L. V.; L. L. 
Studer, district storekeeper, M. P.; E. G. Walker, assistant 
general purchasing agent, A. T. & S. F.; James Young, assistant 
purchasing agent, Penna.; and J. C. Kirk (chairman ex-officio) 
assistant general storekeeper, C. R. I. & P. 


Joint Report on Reclamation 


The joint committee of the Purchases and Stores, Mechanical 
and Engineering divisions submitted recommendations for in- 
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clusion in the manual of recommended and standard reclamation 
practices, as follows: 


Building Battered Rail Ends 


Battered rail ends are repaired by three processes. In process 
No. 1, the ends are reconditioned by heating with an oxygen and 
acetylene blow torch and shaped as nearly as possible to original 
size with a hammer and a flatter, using a hot cut chisel to 
separate the ends of the rail, adding welded metal if necessary, 
and smoothing the rail ends with a flatter. In process No. 2, 
the ends are built up with an oxygen and acetylene blow torch 
and welded metal is added to permit grinding to a level surface. 
High carbon or alloy welding rods should be used with oxygen 
and acetylene methods. In process No. 3, the rail ends are 
built up with an electrical arc. The rail ends should be preheated 
to 650 deg. F. before adding metal, using a gasoline preheater. 
Broken or loose material should be chipped or ground out, then 
enough welding electrode applied to permit grinding to a level 
surface, using a power grinder. Grinders should be used to 
separate the ends after welding. Coated electrodes of high 
carbon or alloy steel should be used. 


Joint Bars 


Joint bars should be heated to 1,500 deg. F. in a continuous 
furnace. In some cases the bars are handled through the furnace 
by air, hydraulic or mechanical power. When they come out 
of the furnace at the proper heat, they are put on a power 
press with dies to restore the bars to their original or a slightly 
larger contour, or a contour with a crown on top of the bar 
as required by the user. They are then conveyed slowly through 
a tank of quenching oil so that they may be heat-treated similar 
to new bars. The oil in the quenching vat is cooled by circula- 
tion and radiation and kept below a temperature of 150 deg. F. 

Restoration to the original height is accomplished by gas and 
electric arc welding methods. Formerly gas-welded joints were 
smoothed with flatters to a templet. Now, it is the practice to 
grind both gas and electric welded bars to a templet after 
building up worn places. Most of this work is done on the 
line of road at the point of application or adjacent to it. Shims 
of different types are on the market to take up the wear of 
bars and rail, and are said to be successful in many cases and 
more economical than the purchase of replacement bars. 


Manganese Frogs and Crossings 


Manganese frogs and crossings are reconditioned by electrical 
arc welding. All broken and fatigued metal should be removed 
by grinding or cutting with a gas blow torch or electrode. It 
should be ground after cutting to a clean surface. Welding 
should be performed so that the parent metal will be kept as 
cool as possible. Heating 11 per cent to 14 per cent manganese 
steel to the critical point of 750 deg. F. ruins the casting. Bare 
manganese steel electrodes %g in. or % in. in diameter and 
containing 11 per cent to 14 per cent manganese and 3 per cent 
nickel should be used. Coated electrodes without nickel may 
also be used. Peening or hammering the deposited metal is 
good practice. Electrodes should be deposited at different places 
on the frog or crossing until it is completely built up, to keep 
the heat belew the critical point. The metal of the frog may 
be cooled with water to keep the heat within the temperature 
range. A stainless steel electrode is sometimes used to obtain 
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a better bond between the deposited metal and the original 
casting. Grinding is essential to a proper contour. 


Maintenance of Equipment 


Methods to be followed in the reclamation of couplers, 
knuckles and parts are outlined in Mechanical Circulars D.V.— 
759, 761 and 807, and A.A.R. Mechanical Rule No. 23. Methods 
for the reclamation of additional parts not covered by Mechanical 
Circulars D.V. 759, 761 and 807, and A.A.R. Rules 18 and 23, 
include the welding of minor fractures by autogenous methods 
in the shank of Type D and E normalized couplers building 
up the anticreep lug in tie coupler head of the Type D coupler 
by autogenous welding methods; gage and swedge; building up 
Type D coupler lower end of No. 2 lock lifters by autogenous 
method to conform to gage. The locklifter and the lock thrower 
should conform to contour gage. 


Journal Packing 


The A.A.R. standard practices for reclaiming new and reno- 
vated journal box packing and car oil are described in Me- 
chanical Rule 66, paragraph B. The committee’s finding, after 
studying many methods in the last decade, is that there is con- 
siderable opportunity for improvement. This is not only a 
major subject, but a serious one. Hot journal boxes, burnt 
bearings, etc., add tremendous costs to the initial purchase, to 
say nothing of delays in transportation and poor service, ex- 
perienced particularly during the winter of 1935-36. This can 
be attributed to the lack of modern reclamation equipment on 
some roads and to the practice of applying a poor quality of 
renovated journal box packing and reclaimed car oil to their 
own equipment. This practice is not in accordance with A.A.R. 
Rule 66 for the Interchange of Traffic. It is suggested that 
cars in interchange service should not be accepted after a 
specified date, unless the packing is renovated as required under 
specifications contained in A.A.R. Rule 

There is a diversity of opinion as to the specifications for 
néw waste, and car oil. In processing old journal box packing, 
the entire lot, irrespective of quality, is received, mixed, re- 
claimed, and again applied to give but one performance. Inas- 
much as interchange rules require journal boxes to be packed 
every 15 months, both summer and winter oil are used. When 
the summer and winter oils are reclaimed, they become prac- 
tically a year-round oil. A year-round oil should be used at 
the reclamation plant and either the summer or winter oil 
should be used for free oiling, as conditions require. Con- 
sideration should also be given to a uniform quality of waste. 

Railroads consuming one-half million pounds or more of 
journal box packing per year have been quick to realize the 

value of the installation of cemhanical equipment, as the loss 
of packing and oil can be reduced to 10 or 15 per cent. Large 
and small railroads have established centralized reclaiming plants 
costing from $20,000 to $100,000 for buildings and equipment. 
The cost of reclaiming journal box packing averages from 60 
to 90 cents per 100 Ib., based on inbound weight, where the 
operation is handled in a railroad-operated plant. The variations 
in cost may be attributed to methods of accounting, i.e., store 
expense, haul, etc. 


Crank Case Drainage 


‘he method used in re-refining lubricating oils from internal 
combustion engines is by heat control, to remove the unstable 
Co; stituents and accumulated foreign substances from the con- 
tainmated oils. Equipment, operations and production have been 


studied by railroads and aviation, gasoline and Diesel engine 
manufacturers. The method produces a quality that will meet 
specifications governing viscosity, stability, emulsion, dilution or 
retarded breakdown under service. The average cost with 
modern equipment is 8 cents a gal. 

From the reclamation of journal box packing, short lengths 
of: waste can be used for firing up purposes. The sludge from 
reclaimed car oil can be used as a substitute for high grade 
oils, as a grease suitable for most bearing parts, for locomotive 
front end and firebox paint, for road surfaces, and as a rust 
preventive. Residue from reclaimed motor crank case oil is 
used as a penetrating oil, for adding machines, clocks, electrical 
and signal oil, and for typewriters. 

The purchases and stores division representatives on the joint 
committee were: I. C. Bon (chairman), superintendent of re- 
clamation, Wabash E. R. Casey, supervisor reclamation, U. P.; 
A. L. Prentice, manager scrap and reclamation, N. Y. C.; W. P. 
Stewart, supervisor of scrap, I. ‘C.; and J. C. Kirk (chairman 
ex-officio), assistant general storekeeper, Shh F 


Report on Forest Products 


A tentative minimum specification for grain doors was sub- 
mitted to the General Managers’ Association in place of the 
general specification contained in the A. A. R. Grain Circular 
No. 1, effective January 1, 1922. This specification should be 
accepted in interchange as a step toward the elimination of 
many of the complaints received against the poor quality of 
grain doors that some railroads accept, many of which are 
not suitable for an initial trip. The committee has been assured 
of the support of the General Managers’ association. The tenta- 
tive specification was drafted at a meeting held by the forest 
products committee of the Purchases and Stores division of the 
A. A. R., April 17, 1935, and was revised on May 6, 1935. 

It was agreed that the committee should take no definite 
action on the National Hardwood Association grading rules 
for car material until such time as definite action has been taken 
on the A. A. R. lumber specifications. 

The committee made a canvass of the Class I railroads to 
determine the extent to which the A. R. E. A. tie specifications, 
adopted in 1926 and revised in 1934, are being used. Members 
of the committee were assigned various regions. This inquiry 
developed information from 97 Class I roads, representing a 
total of 322,268 miles, which was tabulated and discussed. Many 
reasons were given for not using the A. R. E. A. specifications. 
All lead to one conclusion,, that the question of procurement 
should be given full consideration when making a cross-tie speci- 
fication, and that the present specifications should be revived. 

If regional committees of purchasing officers would employ 
a committee to review the actual inspection given ties 


received 
by railroads, all railroads would profit. Unless proper inspec- 
tion is given, a specification has little value, for a railroad 
accepting a below-grade tie or a tie below the specifications 
under which the purchase was made, does more harm than any 
specification can remedy. Rather than deviate from a specifica- 
tion, the railroad requiring a cheap tie should take a smaller 
tie which is up to grade as to quality. A study made by an 
unbiased committee in each group would produce valuable in- 
formation, which can be obtained only through an actual field 
inspection or a reinspection of ties that each railroad receives 
in line with the specifications under which the ties were pur- 
chased. 


It was agreed that any railroad purchasing lumber under 
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A. A. R. or any other specifications must specify the sizes 
necessary to meet its standards. While standardization of sizes 
would go a long way toward facilitating the stocking and pur- 
chasing of lumber, until such time as all railroads adopt a com- 
mon standard size for each member used in car construction, 
it is difficult to insist on the adoption of any fixed sizes for 
lumber, either finished or rough. 


Car Lumber Specifications 


In the 1935 report, the committee recommended a joint meet- 
ing with a committee from the Mechanical division on A. A. R. 
lumber specifications and car lumber. This subject is under con- 
sideration. The western railroads, being vitally interested - in 
West Coast woods, are anxious for immediate consideration of 
their problems insofar as the adoption of the A. A. R. lumber 
specifications are concerned. A comparison of grades made by 
the Grading Rules committee of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association indicates clearly the problem confronting railroads 
using West Coast woods in adopting the A. A. R. lumber speci- 
fications. 

The report was signed by J. R. re: (chairman), gen- 
eral tie and timber inspector, A. T. & S. C. M. Burpee, 
research engineer, D. & H.; G. B. Campbell’ tie and timber 
agent, M. P.; James Deery, assistant purchasing agent, Penna. ; 
F. W. Holt, assistant purchasing agent, Erie; L. W. Kistler, 
superintendent treating plants, St. L.-S. F.; J. E. McNelley, 
chief tie and lumber supervisor, A. C. L.; G. H. Robison, pur- 
chasing agent, O. W. R.R. & N.; C. C. Warne, purchasing 
agent, N. Y. C.; and H. M. Smith, (chairman ex-officio), gen- 
eral storekeeper, N. P. 


Sectional Stores Meetings 
By J. C. Kirk* 


The plan of holding sectional meetings of stores department 
representatives originated in the east in 1930 or 1931. The plan 
was to meet about twice a year at central store points where 
it was possible to inspect facilities and methods of operation 
of various railroads. The original organization was called the 
“Get-Together Club” and the first meeting was held at Reading, 
Penna. The good obtained from these meetings in the east re- 
sulted in the suggestion that the plan be extended to other sec- 
tions of the country, and in the latter part of 1934 the Purchases 
and Stores division adopted the plan and organized sectional 


groups, each with a chairman, as iollows: 
Eastern Group—A. L. Sorensen, manager of stores, Erie; 
Southern Group—J. U. King, general storekeeper, Atlantic 


Coast Line; Western Group—J. C. Kirk, assistant general store- 
keeper, C. R. I. & P.; Northwestern Group—H. M. Smith, gen- 
eral storekeeper, N. P.; Southwestern Group—L. P. Krampf, 
supply agent, M. P. Lines; Far Western Group—A. S. McKei- 
ligon, general storekeeper, S. P. 

The eastern group has held six meetings, with an average 
attendance of 30, which is a high percentage of the member- 
ship. The southern group held a meeting on September 25, 1935, 
at Paducah, Ky., with 26 present, and a second meeting at 
St. Augustine, Fla., on January 23 and 24, 1936, with 54 present. 
The Western group held a meeting at the general store of the 
Cc. M. St. P. & P. at Milwaukee, Wis., on January 10, 1935, 
with 14 present; a second meeting at the general store of the 
Cc. B. & Q. at Aurora, Ill, on April 8, 1935, with 19 present; 
a third meeting at the C. R. I. & P. general store at Silvis, Il., 
on October 22 and 23, 1935, with 23 present; and a fourth 
meeting at the general store of the C. & N. W. at Chicago, 
on January 22, 1936, with 23 present. 

The northwestern group held three meetings at the general 
stores of the Great Northern, the Soo, and the Northern Pacific 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., the attendance at each 
meeting being from 18 to 22. The southwestern group has held 
three meetings, one at Sedalia, Mo., on January 9, 1935, another 
at Parsons, Kans., on April 11, 1935, and a third at Marshall, 
Texas, on January 23, 1936, all well attended. 


The far western group has held four meetings, the first 
October 26 and 27, 1934, at Denver, Colo., with 16 stores men 
present; the second at San Francisco, and Sacramento, Cal., 


on January 31 and February 1, 1935, with 47 stores men present; 
the third at Salt Lake City, Utah, and Evanston, Wyoming, on 
October 15 and 16, 1935, with 22 stores men present; and the 
fourth meeting at San Bernardino, Cal., January 22 and 23, 
1936, with 49 stores men present. 


Many Topics Discussed 


The subjects included stock simplification, pricing methods, 
forecasting material requirements, scrap handling and dismant- 
ling equipment, stock books, protection of journals on mounted 


* Assistant General Storekeeper, C.R.I. & P., Silvis, Il. 
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wheels, material savings, line stocks, lumber, shop orders, maije- 
rial classification, exchange of surplus material, keeping check 
of empty containers, selling cars on wheels versus tearing down 
classified material stock report, price differentials for quantity 
purchases, guarantees on material, manufacture of materiz's 
stationery handling and distribution, simplification of mater.al 
stocks, reclamation of waste, inventory methods, material ha:d- 
ling equipment, capacity loading and prompt handling of cars, 
new ideas and economies, repairs to brake beams, and sc:ap 
handling. 

Some of the group chairmen have appointed sub-committees 
to make special reports at group meetings; and special pap:rs 
have been prepared and presented by individual members. ‘The 
far western group has always held joint meetings of both store 
and purchasing representatives, and because of the distances in- 
volved, has held two-day meetings, discussing purchasing mat- 
ters the first day and stores matters on the second. 


Report on Forecasting Requirements 


Twenty-eight Class I railroads were asked for information as 
to what had proved of greatest benefit in properly forecasting 
material requirements and what had hindered its accomplishment. 
From the replies received, it is clear that there are many factors 
involved which cannot be reduced to mathematical exactness or 
set rule. 

When the investment in materials is under consideration, the 
close relationship between operating managements and finance 
is brought to the fore, and all departments of the railroad, 
therefore, become vitally interested. To assist in carrying out 
the principle of a minimum investment, the purchases and stores 
department on each railroad should arrange meetings of all 
departmental heads. At such meetings the purchases and stores 
department can present its side of the material situation and 
make its recommendations for bringing about reduced invest- 
ment in materials, at the same time improving stock control 
and bettering the service of materials and supplies. 

Obsolescence is a natural consequence of the improvement 
which is constantly going on in design, and in the art of trans- 
portation. On the other hand, it also results from poorly con- 
sidered forecasting. Losses can be reasonably reduced where 
there is regular and well-considered co-operation between de- 
partmental heads and the purchases and stores department. Based 
upon an exposition of conditions as they exist, obsolescence 
should be a major subject for discussion. 

Under conditions which have existed during the last several 
years, only a reasonably accurate forecast of materials for main- 
tenance of equipment, track, signals and structures and _ for 
train operation has been possible. So long as these conditions 
continue, whether in conjuncton with a budgeting or planning 
system, there must also be faced daily those problems which 
arise from such departmental activity, if these intangible but 
acknowledged losses are to be avoided. 

While the foregoing affect proper stock — on every rail- 
read, whether the investment in materials is large or small, many 
suggestions have been offered in response to the committee’s in- 
vestigation. The stores department should have access to al! 
available information involving future consumption of materials. 
This directs attention to the necessity for constant and unremit- 
ting contact by the stores department with all users of materials. 
Stores department representatives should be invited to all meetings 
where the use of materials is a subject of discussion. Stock 
records are the back-bone of an effective ordering system and 
should be kept accurately and supported by all obtainable in- 
formation on future consumption. Appropriate attention should 
be given to the period of time involved in the preparation and 
passage of requisitions to the purchasing agent, the procure- 
ment of information on prices and the placing of orders, and 
the normal delivery of material from seller to storehouse. 
Special programs should be established where actual material 
requirements are to govern. 

Essential knowledge should be obtained of shop or work 
programs on repairs or new work, which may ultimately involve 
age of equipment, change in working hours and force, shop and 
work schedules, operating expense budgets, reclamation, and the 
estimated gross earnings and loaded movement. Shop rating 
and shop output records should be provided. Standardization 
should be promoted as a means of improving delivery. Purchase 
agreements aid in controlling prices and improving delivery. 
The purchases and stores departments should jointly discuss 
price and probable use before purchasing, to obtain price con- 
cessions or to avoid price increases. The possible use, in adii- 
tion to economical machine set-ups, should be studied in arrang- 
ing for shop-manufactured materials. The desirability of under- 


ordering rather than over-ordering should be considered. 
The committee recommended that the stores department sho ld 
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be assigned the definite responsibility of forecasting current 
re uirements of materials for equipment and roadway mainte- 
nence and for the operation of other departments and through 
co operative and co-ordinated action, should assist in forecasting 
material requirements for such special program work as may 
be a subject for executive decision. 

The report was signed by C. B. Hall (chairman), stores man- 
ager, Penna.; M. E. Towner, general purchasing agent, W. Md.; 
G. O. Beale, assistant to vice-president, C. & O.; G. J. Hunter, 
treveling material supervisor, A. T. & S. F.; and J. L. Bennett 
(chairman ex-officio) purchasing agent, Cent. of Ga, 


5 


Report on Pricing and Inventory 


To determine the extent to which recommendations of the 
Division adopted in 1932 are being followed, a questionnaire 
was submitted to the railroads, and 70 railroads reported. Pric- 
ing performed direct by the issuers of materials in accordance 
with the recommended practice was reported by 15 roads. The 
older practice of pricing from price books or price cards in 
offices was reported by 55 roads. 

Railroads using the direct pricing method report several ad- 
vantages. It places the pricing of materials in the stores de- 
partment, which is obviously desirable. It requires no additional 
force. It reduces clerical work in the office. It increases ac- 
curacy. It expedites pricing. It prevents congestion of requisi- 
tions to be priced. It facilitates pricing the annual inventory. 
It overcomes the difficulty of pricing material orders and requi- 
sitions arising from illegibly written and improperly described 
orders. It educates stores men, as well as others, as to the 
value of material. It enables the using department supervisors 
and foremen to regulate and allocate expenditures for material. 
It stimulates greater effort toward conservation of material by 
utilizing secondhand and reclaimable material, and obviates the 
use of higher priced material or the purchase of new. It informs 
users in many instances as to the costs of materials. It reduces 
fluctuations in material accounts by using the actual price rather 
than the last price. It eliminates considerable detail work in 
arriving at average prices. It appreciably reduces inventory 
adjustments by using the actual price of material and not the 
last price or average price. It reduces mistakes resulting from 
the pricing from memory. It encourages stores employees to 
check the price of technical stock which is not bought on a 
competitive basis and guards against any flagrant overcharges 
on such stock. 

Railroads that have not adopted the recommended practice 
of direct pricing advance the following reasons for not doing so: 
No economy; increases costs; no increase in accuracy; will not 
fit present arrangements; no additional advantage; not practic- 
able; no section stockmen; present system satisfactory; ne- 
cessitates reclassification of certain employees at increase in 
rate; have centralized accounting; present system of centralized 
accounting costs less and results in fewer adjustments; pricing 
done in auditor’s office; too often material would not be priced 
as it would be used before the delivered price could be secured; 
attendants not as accurate as clerks; attendants would not price 
as issued if rushed and would later try to price from memory; 
do not believe accuracy gained would warrant additional cost; 
think direct pricing has considerable merit, but do not believe 
justified in adopting it at this time account of increased cost: 
waiting until it is adopted by more railroads; have not had 
opportunity to study direct pricing system, but favor present 
system of pricing from stock book. 

The proponents of direct pricing have advanced several at- 
tractive and interesting features. It is also to be remembered 
that such proponents have had experience with both methods. 
If direct pricing will instill in those handling materials a 
broadened practical knowledge of material values, the method 
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would appear deserving of study and consideration, even though 
no actual economy in pricing costs would be realized; the rail- 
roads adopting the direct pricing system have effected some 
economies, have increased their accuracy in pricing materials, 
and have found that the system has worked out advantageously 
in many other ways. 

As the term bin pricing does not adequately describe the 
system of pricing materials direct by the issuers, it is suggested 
that this system be called the direct pricing system. 


Inventory 


While nothing new has been developed in the method of 
taking inventories, the committee directs attention to the methods 
employed by several of the railroads in which cards or sheets, 
good for an indefinite number of years, are used; thus eliminat 
ing the work and cost of writing the description of the items 
each year, which forms tend toward more accuracy, inasmuch 
as they permit ready comparison each year, both as to quantities 
and prices. 


The report was signed by V. N. Dawson (chairman), district 
storekeeper, B. & O.; U. K. Hall, general purchasing agent, 
U. P.; C. A. G. Blomquist, stores accountant, C. of Ga.; F. I. 
Foley, general storekeeper, N. Y. N. H. & H.; and C. H. 
Murrin, (chairman ex-officio), general storekeeper, L. & N. 


Report on Purchasing 
Practices and Records 


Railroads that adopted the combined requisition-purchase order 
to eliminate the writing of purchase orders from a_ previously 
typed requisition include the Boston & Maine, the Canadian 
National, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Central of Georgia, the Illinois Central, 
the Maine Central, the Pennsylvania, the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
the Union Pacific, the Erie, and the Lehigh Valley. 

Operations in the storekeeper’s office that can be eliminated 
by this system of ordering include the pricing and extending 
of requisitions, inserting firm name, order number and date on 
requisition; and checking items on order against items on 
requisitions. Operations in the purchasing office that can be 
eliminated are: Writing orders from requisitions, checking or- 
ders against requisitions, errors in quantity and description that 
may occur in rewriting, elimination of requisition files, loss of 
time in placing orders on vendors, requisition forms, carbon 
paper and binders, and reduction in typewriter equipment, desks, 
chairs, etc. 

The storekeeper is vitally interested in the lapsed time between 
the date he needs material and the date his order is placed. 
By the use of this new method of ordering, the time is cut to a 
minimum of probably three days, which has a decided bearing 
upon investments in materials and supplies, and should result 
in a greater monthly turnover. 


Railroad Business Mail 


The committee called attention in its 1935 report to the A. 
A. R. Transportation division Circular D-11-78, regarding the 
proper handling of railroad business mail, off-line and on-line. 
The Transportation division has re-issued these instructions dur- 
ing the current year. Railroads that are not taking advantage 
of this privilege are creating expense which can be avoided 
in the handling of railroad mail, particularly the exchange of 
surplus lists. 

Some railroads have found it desirable to permit the general 
storekeeper to release material for shipment direct with the 
manufacturer through release orders. These lg orders 
cover items specifically listed by the purchasing department, 


Annual Inventory of Stores Department 
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Proposed Form for Keeping a Record of Annual Inventories for Several Years 
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showing the prices to be paid on the regular order form. This 
method has been found effective, particularly where general 
stores are located at some distance from the purchasing de- 
partment. 


Tracing for Material 


On a number of railroads a postal card requiring one cent 
postage, appropriately worded, is being used for tracing mate- 
rial as a substitute for a typewritten or form letter enclosed 
in an envelope requiring two-cent or three-cent postage. A mini- 
mum: of effort is required in the use of the postal card with a 
resulting saving of 50 per cent to 60 per cent in postage. No 
carbon copy requiring matchups and filing is necessary, as a 
notation can be made on the office copy of the purchase order 
on the date of mailing, which is all that is necessary for a 
record. 


Statistical Data 


Some railroads have accounting machines in their accounting 
departments. By utilizing these facilities, statistical data per- 
taining to purchasing department activities could be obtained 
resulting in more detailed statistics available when wanted at 
less cost than the present practice of compiling. Some railroads 
are now using these facilities for such data as the value of monthly 
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stationer, M. P.; and G. H. Walder (chairman ex-officio), 
purchasing agent, C. M. St. P. & P. 


Report on Fire Prevention 


The report of the Railway Fire Protection Association shows 
that stores departments during 1934 had 121 fires with a tctal 
loss of $25,430 for buildings and materials. During the last 
seven years there have been a total of 1,225 fires, with losses of 
$561,677. These losses, when classified into groups, show approxi- 
mately the following: 37 per cent from unknown causes, 20 per 
cent from smoking, trespassers, incendiarism, spontaneous com- 





Storehouse Fires 


Storehouse and Contents Crossties and Lumber 


Fires alue Fires Value 
ER tet eee 44 $57,385 146 $47,353 
Rs jee eco 32 41,774 123 14,781 
RRR te ei 25 20,963 13 13,624 
Re kana ae hace aaraee as 65 15,652 56 9,778 





bustion, etc., 16 per cent from exposure and lightning, 10 per 
cent from hot coals, sparks, gasoline power and motors, 9 per 





Scrap Proposal No 
RAILROAD 





OFFICE OF PURCHASING AGENT 
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é. oll 
Gentlemen: 
TERMS OF SALE 
(as-recommended by Scrap Classification-Committee) 
Purchasing Agent. 
SCRAP FERROUS AND NON-FERROUS METALS AND OTHER MISC. 
FERROUS AND OTHER MISC. PRICE 
Classifi- Net Tons Pounds Non- FINAL RAILROAD 
cation No. Ferrous F. O. B. POINT | DESTINATION DELIVERY 
Ferrous and other 
For Sale Desired For Sale Desired (N. T.) Hie, 
Ss. 














(A. A. R. Scrap Classification to be printed on reverse side.) 


The undersigned agrees to pay prices named for such scrap materials as may be awarded, subject to all the terms and conditions stated 


on this form. 
Date of bid a 








(Signature) 





(Address) 


Recommended Form for Obtaining Quotations from Bidders for Scrap 


purchases, sub-divided by individual commodities, showing unit 
prices and value. 

The report was signed by H. M. Rainie (chairman), pur- 
chasing agent, B. & M.; G. M. Betterton, purchasing agent, 
S. P.; John Eaton, assistant to general purchasing agent, C. P.; 
W. E. Evans, purchasing agent, G. T. W.; W. Hagerty, 
general supervisor, office of purchasing agent, Penna.; A. J. 
Neault, assistant purchasing agent, C. & N. W.; A. A. Taylor, 
assistant purchasing agent, M. P.; and F. S. Austin (chairman 
ex-officio), assistant purchasing agent, N. ¥. C 


Report on Stationery and Printing 


The committee has given consideration to the possibility of 
adopting standard specifications for forms which are common 
to all railroads. Much economy will result from such action, 
but to cover all forms coming within this scope, it will be 
necessary to continue investigations. It is understood that to 
recommend a change in the size of forms prescribed in Railway 
Accounting Procedure, it will be necessary to have the co- 
operation of the Accounting division. Tentative specifications 
were presented for bills of lading, shipping tags, envelopes, bag- 
gage checks, company wayhills, and No. 19 train orders. 

The report was signed by O. B. Mills (chairman), stationery 
storekeeper, Penna.; W. J. Duff, stationer, A. T. & S. F.; B. B. 
Melgaard, assistant to purchasing agent, C. M. St. P. & P.; 
G. E. Perrot, stationery supervisor, S. A. L.; M. L. Tynan, 
general purchasing agent, Railway Express; J. T. Van Horn, 








cent from lighting equipment, 6 per cent from open flame torches 
or burning right-of-way, and 2 per cent from improper con- 
struction and insulating equipment. 

The report was signed by J. W. Watkins (chairman), assistant 
to general storekeeper, L. V. 


Report on Simplification 
and Standardization 


To ascertain what has been accomplished in this work, the 
railroads were requested to furnish various information. A total 
of 33 railroads replied. Of these, 12 roads reported that com- 
mittees have been formed. These committees apparently operate 
in principle according to the recommendations adopted at the 
1934 annual meeting. Two of the 12 appoint committees for 
specific studies, while the bulk of simplification is accomplished 
through routine efforts of a person or department to whom 
the work is delegated. Committees on some of the roads have 
been established only a short time. On three roads, mechanical 
and engineering advisory committees are re sponsible for simplifi- 
cation. Four roads stated that simplification is an active sub- 
ject on their lines. 


Containers 
Replies to a questionnaire on the practices followed in handling 
reels were as follows: 


Q. Who is directly responsible for return to vendor? A. (32 
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roads) Stores department; (2) User or consignee; (1) General 
storekeeper, or, at outlying points, the user. ; de 

). How is this party informed as to shipping directions? 
A. (4 roads) Standing shipping directions are used; (5) By 
purchasing department on request ; (14) By purchasing depart- 
ment order or letter; (1) By auditor; (6) By general store- 
keeper, order or letter; (1) By supply agent; (3) Information 
taken from invoice; (1) No answer. : 

Q. Are they returned from point of use of material to general 
store or some central point, or direct to vendor? A. (22 roads) 
Returned to storehouse or general store; (9) Returned to store- 
house or general store as a rule, sometimes direct to vendor to 
save back haul or when returning reels from a large project 
on line of road; (4) Returned direct to vendor. 

Q. Who keeps the record of reels while in the custody of 
the railroad company? A. (1 road) Keeps no record; (1) 
Auditor keeps record; (1) Registrar of containers; (2) Pur- 
chasing department; (30) Stores department, using original 
papers, card record or book record. ; 

Q. Describe procedure in transferring reels, loaded or empty, 
from point to point on the railroad. A. Procedure too varied 
to be summarized. 

Q. Are reels charged out with the material and the same 
account credited upon return of empty reel? A. (3 roads) No 
answer; (8) No; (15) Yes; (1) Debited and credited through 
stores expense; (6) Charged to material account; (1) Charged 
to appropriate container account; (1) Charged to clearing ac- 
count. 

Q. What is the procedure, when returning reels to vendor, to 
insure the obtaining of credit? A. Replies too varied to be 
summarized. 

Q. Are identifying numbers assigned to reels or marked thereon 
to facilitate follow up? (2 roads) No answer; (23) No; (6) 
Yes; (4) Railroad numbers are assigned and marked on reels 
only when the manufacturer does not identify his reels by 
number. 

Q. Are drums handled in the same way? A. (1 road) No 
answer; (22) Handled in general same as reels; (2) Return 
same number drums as are received except where drums are 
billed to railroad by individual drum indentification; (10) Some 
variations from: procedure in handling reels. 

The committee is agreed that uniformity in practice merely 
for uniformity’s sake is of no particular value. The recom- 





Dispatching for Stores Delivery of Material on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western 


mendations that follow are in recognition of fundamental prin- 
ciples which should avoid duplication of effort and records and 


lacilitate the return of containers for credit in the quickest 
Possibie time. 


Recommendations 


tg committee made several recommendations, as follows: 
€ s.ores departments should be responsible for the return to 


vendors of empty containers. Shipping directions for the return 
of containers should be set up as standing instructions in 
alphabetical order by vendors. Stores departments should ar- 
Tange for the return of containers in such a manner as will 
+ stl minimum amount of handling, hauling and transporta- 


ges and a minimum delay in returning them to vendors, 
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either direct from point of use or through the stores point, as 
best meets local conditions. Stores departments should maintain 
such records as may be necessary to enable them to accomplish 
the prompt return of containers for credit. Transfers of con- 
tainers on the railroads should be handled by the stores depart- 
ments as best suits their individual conditions. The debiting 
and crediting of container values should be handled in con- 
formity with the accounting practices of each road. 
Storekeepers, upon the return of containers, should notify 
the officer responsible for procuring credits, with copy of con- 
tainer identification data, and shipping papers and the value of 
the reels. Manufacturers’ names and reel numbers should be 
made the basis of identification in all record and transactions 


STANDING SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS FOR RETURN 
OF CONTAINERS 





Name of vendor and Return to 
kind of containers (Address) Information 
PINS pe eee ee eae Freight charges collect. 
eee Credit allowed. 
ee Oo Re a OIE nr or Charges prepaid according to 
Drums point from which the drums 
rreseere eens were shipped to us. No 
credit allowed as we are not 
charged for drums on origi- 
nal invoice. 
Te APE ROE Re ETE Freight charges prepaid. 
Carboys Credit allowed. 
aie act Sa Ee ai a gh oe Freight charges prepaid 
Drums NO SE Re Ea Credit allowed. 
a ae Ne REET Bet ore NN Freight charges prepaid. 
Drums Credit allowed. 


via John Doe R. R. Bill to be made. 
Form Proposed for Keeping a Record of Shipping Instr 
Vendors, Arranged in Alphabetical Order 


if such numbers are marked on the reel. If not marked by 
the manufacturers, then the receiving storekeeper should apply 
a number for identification purposes. Manufacturers should be 
requested in all cases to mark on their reels the purchaser’s 
name and requisition or order number, and this number can be 
used for identification where the manufacturer does not number 
the reels. Purchasing agents should arrange with shippers for 
the return of their drums on the basis of the number of drums 
furnished, rather than on the basis of individual drums. 

Information was received from the manufacturers as to the 
number of different wheel sections they have been selling the 
railroads during the last five years and the number of rail- 
roads purchasing each section. A large percentage of the total 
number of sections have been purchased by one road only. 
Considering the cost of setting up the machines for making 
each section, this condition results in considerable waste which 
could be avoided by simplification. It is recommended that a 
tabulation of the information obtained be referred to the me- 
chanical division. 


Common Item Numbers 


Some manufacturers use a system of numbering items which 
definitely identifies each item. Air brake piece numbers are a 
familiar example. The committee recommended that railroads 
consider carefully the use of such numbers, prefixed by the 
classification account number, as their item numbers. This is 
now being done by some railroads. 

Since there has been some confusion in the grade markings 
of abrasive products, a comparison of grade markings and also 
a comparison of abrasive characteristics furnished by one of 
the manufacturers of these products was given in the report. 
Attention was also called to the possibility of saving by sub- 
stituting the use of Aluminum Oxid paper for Aluminum Oxid 
metal cloth where the contour of the surface ground is such 





Sizes before Sizes after 
Steel sheets simplification simplification 
LO a eee eee newton 64 21 
DAME CHOC MEL 5 ix isine'aic.cetinnieiceseinisiewe 23 4 
PN ek ite ens raemlae ainsi tareiersSlaruune 6 Soa ois 174 49 
Soft open hearth tank sheets............... 270 28 
DOMED “cincnsonteames aaeinlgaind wetuleateawwateds 531 1 02 





that flexibility of abrasive backing is not important and where 
tensile strength is not required in the operation. Orders for 
coated abrasives should state whether open or closed coating is 
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desired and should specify the weight of backing to be furnished. 

One railroad made a study to simplify boiler and firebox 
sheets and the results were given as information. 

One railroad reported that copper sheets, both hard and soft 
drawn, are purchased in rolls, in weights 21 oz. and thinner, 
and cut to required sizes as used. Sheets heavier than 21 oz. 
are purchased in manufacturers’ standard size sheets, approxi- 
mately 30 in. by 60 in. and sheared to the proper size, as needed. 
This road reports a saving of % to % cents per lb. below what 
it previously paid when buying all sheets sheared to size. 

The report was signed by A. G. Follette (chairman), general 
material supervisor, Penna.; B. T. Adams, district storekeeper, 
I. C.; H. Crouse, general storekeeper, T. & P.; W. R. Culver, 
general storekeeper, C. & O.; J. L. Irish, general storekeeper, 
U. P.; R. D. Long, purchasing agent, C. B. & Q.; C. A. Nichols, 
assistant general storekeeper, N. P.; J. W. Wade, general store- 
keeper, N. & W.; and L. B. Wood (chairman ex-officio), general 
storekeeper, S. P. Lines in Texas and La. 


Purchasing in Standard Packages 


By Herbert M. Hobson* 
The railroads have studied standard 
package arrangements on certain mater- 
rials but have we gone far enough? 
The writer suggests a careful analysis 
of each A.A.R. material class to dis- 
cover items which will lend themselves 
to standard packaging. With this in- 
formation, recommendations could be 
drawn for submission to reputable 
manufacturers or shippers to determine 
their ability to handle and the effect 
on costs. The study should not be con- 
fined to individual railroads, because 
what is good for one railroad should 
answer for another. 





H. M. Hobson 


Cut Handling Expense 


Improvement will be reflected in stores expense. Material 
received in standard packages is much easier to receive, count 
and place in stock. All items now received in bulk are la- 
boriously unpacked, counted and checked, moved to material 
racks or platforms and each item unit piled. With material in 
standard packages, properly labeled to show the contents of 
packages, the time and labor consumed in stock taking are 
reduced and incorrect counting is practically eliminated. Stand- 
ard packaged material conserves space by eliminating the ne- 
cessity for strips and dividers which are otherwise necessary 
in storing bulk materials. Standard packaged materials speed 
up receiving operations, and receiving reports are prepared more 
promptly and accurately. If standard packages are developed 
on a sound, practical basis, the work of counting and preparing 
material for shipment to other stores and departments is greatly 
reduced. The packaging should be developed so that division 
stores of reasonable size, and district stores, would make up 
their transfer requisitions on the general store by specifying 
materials in quantities or multiples of the standard packages. 
The saving in time, if transfer requisitions are so prepared, 
will amount to a considerable sum in a year. 

Orderly, neat clean material storage is much easier and less 
costly if items are received in standard packages. Another con- 
sideration is the protection afforded material when packaged. 
Many items with finished surfaces and exposed threads are easily 
damaged and sometimes made unfit for use by rough handling. 
The opportunity for damage is practically eliminated if material 
is purchased in packages. 

Manufacturers and shippers of electrical materials seem to 
have adopted the standard package idea more generally than 
other firms.. Incandescent lamps in the smaller sizes are packed 
in cartons of 120 lamps, but who decided that 120 lamps are 
the correct quantity for a carton? From a stores department 
standpoint, cartons of 60 would be better. A store of average 
size could, without burdening its stock, order in this quantity, 
or multiples thereof, which would save breaking many present 
size containers to fill smaller orders and climinate packing ex- 
pense when original cartons are broken. Another item of im- 
portance is small gage electric wire. Some firms ship wire in 
cartons of 500 ft. each, others ship the same wire on wooden 
reels, 2,000 to 3,000 ft. There is no difference in price, but the 
difference to railroads in material handling is great. After the 
wire received on wooden reels is measured off the reel for 
issue, there is still the empty reel to return to the shipper. On 





* Stockkeeper, Louisville & Nashville. Annual contest paper. 
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every railroad a close follow-up is necessary to insure the re‘urn 
of the empty reel to obtain credit to offset any charge made by 
the shipper for the reel. Other items of electric materials are 
received in standard packages. In some, the size and quantity 
are satisfactory, in others they are rot. 

Pipe fittings, particularly 300-lb. pressure fittings, are pur- 
chased and used principally by railroads; therefore, firms 
should package them ina manner which would be more practical 
and better fit our problem of handling and storage. The prcsent 
method of shipping pipe fittings loosely in burlap bags, boxes 
barrels and kegs, should be remedied. Any additional expense 
involved in packing will be slight compared with the savings 
in reduced handling costs. Additional items of material subject 
to uniform and standard packaging, with real savings for rail- 
roads, are nut locks, staybolt caps, superheater shields and cop- 
per ferrules; also repair parts for air brake equipment, fire 
doors, flange oilers, feed water heaters, injectors, lubricators 
bell ringers, sanders and stokers. Practically all of these items 
are used exclusively by railroads and it should not be difficult 
- get manufacturers and shippers to co-operate in packagin; 
them. 


Purchasing Department Needs 


By Franklin |. Kroesen* 

The stores department of a modern 
railroad has definite needs which the 
purchasing department should satisfy, 
and the purchasing department has 
equally definite needs which bespeak the 
aid and co-operation of the stores de- 
partment. The purchasing department 
clearly recognizes its primary duty to 
procure material within the required 
time so that normal functions of the 
railroad will not be interrupted. The 
gain to the railroad as a whole, how- 
ever, is small if there is a lack of un- 
derstanding by the stores department of 
the manufacturing problems which must 
be considered in obtaining materials, 

The development and maintenance of friendly relations be- 
tween the railroad and its diversified sources of supply are of 
great importance. These sources of supply are actual or poten- 
tial shippers, and their good-will is probably the greatest of 
the railroad’s intangible assets. The emergency created in Penn- 
sylvania by the recent severe floods served to demonstrate the 
spirit of co-operation that commonly actuates these sources of 
supply for the railroads. Extraordinary demands from the rail- 
roads brought responses both gratifying and satisfactory. The 
sellers of railroad materials are not only willing to co-operate 
to the fullest extent under normal conditions, but are equally 
willing to render essential aid in emergencies. Maintaining this 
attitude of suppliers is the duty of the railroad’s entire service 
of supply. 

The purchasing department needs from the stores department 
an understanding of the problems in obtaining the materials from 
these sources of supply. In the larger construction projects in- 
volving new rolling equipment, additional facilities or extensive 
repair programs, the purchasing department needs the earliest 
advice from the stores department as to quantities and kinds of 
materials that will be required, in order to meet the predetermined 
schedules and to develop the most advantageous terms, prices 
and delivery. 

Again, the purchasing department, in its contacts with the 
stores department, is daily in need of candor and fair play. 
Failure to consider all the circumstances results in erroneous 
action. It is not unreasonable for the purchasing department to 
expect the stores department to exhibit a willingness to assume 
responsibility for its own mistakes. The purchasing department 
also expects the stores department to base its delivery requests 
upon first-hand knowledge. Only in this way can situations be 
avoided in which the delivery of materials within 12 hr. is 
demanded, and the material is not used for two or more days. 





F. |. Kroesen 


Report on Special Devices 


Prior to the purchase of patented special devices, consideration 
should be given, in certain cases, to obtaining the patent rights 
under which the purchaser would be permitted to manufacture 
and use the devices. One road reports that some years ago tt 
purchased the rights for itself and subsidiaries to use a screef 
stencil process by paying a nominal fee to the patentee. This 





* Clerk, purchasing department, Penna. Annual contest paper. 
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Oil Tanks Mounted on Skids on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific 


process reduced the labor costs on certain maintenance of way 
signs approximately 75 per cent to 90 per cent. 

Materials and devices covered by patents include patented 
devices or materials which are now in use on various railroads 
and which, after being subjected to actual service, have proved 
their worth. Such materials and devices constitute a real problem 
because there are so many patented devices in use which are 
practically indispensable from the standpoint of facility in opera- 
tion, safety and economy. The firms controlling such products 
are influenced primarily by cost, volume and competition in 
establishing prices, the last factor being the most potent. Patented 
devices or materials also include items which may be developed 
in the future, or which have just been developed, but have not 
yet proved their worth for general use. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to predict with certainty the ultimate relative value or 
extent of use for such items. 


Patent Protection 


Many articles which were originally devised in railroad shops 
have appeared on the market in patented form. The protective 
plan followed by one railroad is to have a blueprint covering 
the newly developed article dated, attested to and witnessed, where 
it is not considered necessary to secure a patent. 


Repairs for Patented Articles 


It should be clearly understood that there are no patents 
which prevent railroads from buying suitable common articles in 
the open market for the assembly of a patented article, even 
though such items may be assigned a piece number in manufac- 
turer’s catalogue. In view of the nature of many developments 
in use or in the making, little could be accomplished in making 
such information available to other roads except through actual 
conference. It is therefore recommended that more consideration 
be given to finding out on the ground what each road is doing. 

In purchasing of repair parts for special devices, whether from 
the manufacturer of the complete device or in the open market, 
the following recommendations are made: 

1. Obtain prices on various quantities so that a supply can 
be obtained on the best basis. Even though the repair item is 
ordered specially to get a machine in service, prices should be 
obtained at the same time on a larger quantity. 

2. Analyze carefully the construction of the repair part to 
determine what material is used in its construction, the character 
of ihe machining on the finished part, and the cost per pound. 

The report was signed by G. W. Leigh (chairman), purchasing 
agent, M. St. P.& S. S. M.; P. L. Grammer, assistant purchasing 
agent, Penna.; J. F. Duffy, stores representative, Erie; A. N. 
Laret, assistant to chief purchasing officer, St. L.-S. F.; and 
A. S. McKelligon, general storekeeper, S. P. 


Report on Material Guarantees 


The fact that all railroads carefully select their sources of 
Supply, and deal only with reputable manufacturers is the best 
Saicguard to securing the expected life or results from ma- 
terial purchased. Failing this, the buyer is at all times in a 
Pos:tion to obtain a fair adjustment without recourse to a specific 
gua-antee accompanying each transaction. 

Inspection and acceptance of commodities furnished in accord- 
anc’ with the producers’ specifications do not relieve the manu- 
aci'rer of responsibility for any inherent defects in material 
or .vorkmanship which may develop during the life of the 
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material. It is the accepted practice of all reputable manutac- 
turers that they will replace or adjust to the satisfaction ot 
the purchaser any claims arising from defects which develop 
after acceptance by the purchaser. 

As a protection, a condition on the regular purchase order 
blank should cover guarantees, and the one recommended by the 
1935 committee should serve the purpose. 

To the list of materials covered by specific guarantees for- 
merly referred to by this committee, several items have been 
added on which specific guarantees have been obtained. The 
previous list included open hearth steel rails, cast or wrought 
steel car wheels, cast iron car wheels, storage batteries, drait 
gears, cast steel tender frames, cast steel bolsters, cast steel 
tender trucks for locomotives and car and locomotive springs. 

Additional items are dehydrated window sash, rubber cushion 
seats, water treating devices, refrigeration control, transmission 
and control equipment, automobile and bus and truck tires, air 
conditioning machines and parts, power plants, pliotron tubes, 
roller bearings, wet and dry rectifiers, and motor cars. _ ; 

This list contains items pertaining to the air conditioning ot 
passenger equipment. Specific guarantees should be obtained 
in the purchase of this equipment, in view of the fact that it 
is in the development stage, and failure of any part or parts 
would prove very expensive to the railroad if not preperly 
guaranteed. 

The practice of handling failures through reports by the using 
department to the general storekeeper is the proper method to 
follow. The stores department in contact with the using depart- 
ment should emphasize particularly the necessity for obtaining 
prompt reports of all material failures. 

The report was signed by W. A. Clem (chairman), purchasing 
agent, Reading; W. J. Adams, requisition marker, Penna. ; E. 
A. Jones, purchasing agent, L. V.; L. L. King, assistant pur- 
chasing agent, I. C.; J. E. McMahon, assistant purchasing agent, 
C. St. P. M. & O.; and G. E. Scott (chairman ex-officio), pur- 
chasing agent, M-K-T. 


Report on Handling. Materials 


The committee directed an inquiry to practically every Class 
I railroad in the United States and Canada to learn of any 
new construction of major stores buildings or other facilities, 
to obtain blueprints of any new bins, racks or other novel stor- 
age facilities, to obtain descriptions and prints of any special 
material-carrying devices designed better to protect against 


damage in transit or pilferage, to obtain information as t 
any special development of skids, trailers, etc., and to obtain 
information concerning the handling of ice for air-conditioned 
coaches and for local consumption. 

There was no construction of major store rooms or oil 


houses during the past year, and but two small Iccal stores of 
wood construction have been erected. There were no new de- 
velopments in roadway construction during the past year and 
the committee concurs in recommendations of previous reports 
that concrete roadways should be provided for the arterial 
routes and the various combinations of cheaper construction for 
the secondary roadways. 


Storage 


The committee reviewed the various developments of the 
past year in shipping containers, skids, pallets, racks, etc. De- 
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vices in use on various railroads about which the Division can 
furnish information on application include facilities for cleaning 
oil and paint drums and smaller containers; a container for bell 
cord; a triple valve storage rack; a tractor trailer, shop made; 
an all metal shop-made warehouse truck; a permanent wheel 
loading device for flat cars; an open-type wood storage rack; a 
rack of scrap angles for outside materials; a rack for car lumber ; 
a device for handling 6 couplers at one time; a device for 
handling 24 steel door posts at one time; a device for handling 
6 draft gears at one time; a truck for handling ice used in 
air conditioning; and a trailer for moving 11 pairs of wheels 
at one time with a tractor. 

Other devices include a trailer for handling jacket steel and 
similar light stock; an automatic device for cutting rod cup 
grease; a safety hook for handling springs; an air motor used 
in cranking gas-operated tractors and cranes; short bands of 
scrap air brake hose for the striking end of cold cut chisels; 





Magnet Crane Used in Supply Train Operations on the Southern Pacific 


a broom storage rack; a trailer with dump body for handling 
rubbish; a trailer to handle four skids at one time; a canvas 
storage and measuring rack; a canvas storage rack on wheels; 
covers for coil rope; rotary trays for storing small items of 
current issue; and skids for handling 8%-in. air pumps, brake 
beams, triples, air hose, etc., tires, oils, wire cable on reels, 
journal box packing, bulky materials, company Laggage ship- 
ments, locomotive headlight generators and armatures for air 
conditioning units. 

Ten roads use ice for car cooling. Two roads obtain 
in carload lots and use it direct from the cars. 


ice 
Seven roads 
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deliver it direct to passenger stations with ice companies’ trucks 
prior to the arrival of trains. The general practice is to charge 
ice for air conditioning direct to account 402. The actual work 
of placing the ice on cars and recording quantities received and 
used is under the jurisdiction of the mechanieal department. 
Information indicates that a saving can be made in congested 
terminal districts by having ice delivered from ice plants in 
carload lots for distribution by a company-owned truck. One 
road reported a gross saving of $1.70 a ton on the purchase 
price, which represents a reduction of approximately 40 per cent, 

The report was signed by E. H. Hughes, (chairman), general 
storekeeper, K. C. S.; S. A. Hayden, general storekeeper, 
M-K-T; E. W. Peterson, general storekeeper, B. & Aroos.; 
and L. P. Krampf (chairman ex-officio), supply agent, M. P, 


Steel Refrigerator 
Adopted as Standard 


FTER about two years of experimental service 
A in which unusually satisfactory results have been 

secured, the General American Transportation 
Corporation, Chicago, has definitely adopted _ steel- 
sheathed refrigerator cars of the type illustrated as 
standard for the shipment of general refrigerated prod- 
ucts, such as fresh meat, fruits, vegetables, etc. This 
car, now being built in quantities for the Union Re- 
frigerator Transit Company, General American sub- 
sidiary, incorporates the latest features of the A.A.R. 
construction as well as a number of improvements in 
detail design introduced as a result of the General Amer- 
ican tests. 

These cars are 41 ft. 8 in. long over the striking cast- 
ings and 33 ft. 234 in. between. bulkheads. They are 
provided with 3% in. of insulation on the floors and 
roofs and 3 in. of insulation in the sides. One of the 
features of this insulation is the provision of an air 
space between the insulation and the steel sheathing 
designed to prevent any condensation on the inside of 
the steel sheathing from moistening the insulation. 

The floor is conventional 134-in. tongue-and-groove, 
but this in turn is covered with two layers of tarred 
paper and coats of mastic with a final sanding of the 
surface, which provides a smooth, watertight floor. The 
doors are equipped with a double rubber seal of General 
American design which tends to prevent heat leakage 
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and does away with the troublesome bevel-type door 
heretofore used. These doors have double-locking mech- 
anisms with articulated hinges that insure a tight seat 
at all points of contact. 

The hatch covers are made of non-skid steel plate, 
and the plugs are of a double-seal design to insure 
tighter fits than the usual bevel plug. The cars are 
equipped with divided basket bunkers, with steel louvres, 
grating and supports, all heavily galvanized. The cars 
are also equipped with the latest Type AB brake and 
a shock-absorbing truck that prevents vertical oscillation. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended July 
R 4 totaled 649,759 cars, a decrease of 63,880 cars 

as compared with the preceding week, because of 
the holiday on Saturday, but an increase of 178,633 cars, 
or 37.9 per cent, as compared with the corresponding 
week of last year when the holiday occurred on Friday. 
All commodity classifications showed increases as com- 
pared with last year, but all except grain and grain pro- 
ducts showed decreases as compared with the week 
before. The summary, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division of the Association of American Railroads, fol- 
lows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, July 4 


Districts 1936 1935 1934 
CNN ots ota cdltalmead wee elena 137,483 104,515 111,124 
I Socoraics eigenen are sire. en we ateniail 130,177 87,286 103,528 
PII — Soo carar'atere evtuss a: Siw sarsiabeSenkcore 44,524 24,022 35,035 
Ee ee een ener acre ae 90,121 67,538 69,152 
nee er Ce eee 101,007 73,942 75,697 
DGGE WHUNUEER 6606 dcsscteeecceos 98,340 72,529 82,666 
ee er eae 48,107 41,294 43,539 











Total Western Districts............. 





247,454 





187,765 





201,902 





WOE POO, ROWE: a sere cniccscovemnnas 649,759 471,126 520,741 





Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products........... 41,972 23,878 37,152 
NN MRM x ioac ers gk lao ores Ree 11,396 8,615 15,554 
BE rac inaiediac ainsi ucnwawranecienaes 105,469 50,161 81,438 
SIN letras Git nic eects Gens waoe woe we 7,994 4,538 4,135 
PNGe POND a siiniecccey eacecnees 30,910 21,952 17,373 
hte ons oh wk eee oan eee 45,337 30,687 29,372 
Pete EET csi siccceecivenes 142,052 133,575 137,968 
PNM 5.50 bc ecaco wees svererorecoun 264,629 197,720 197,749 








laid Deen Rial eats 649,759 471,126 520,741 
TS EERE 713,639 616,863 646,003 
REESE Rea en 690,716 567,049 623,322 
REE ROT RR Sie 686,812 652,111 618,881 
SP Wht ndiahonemswiesekuiuws< 695,845 629,712 616,768 








Cumulative Total, 27 Weeks.... 17,240,629 15,631,855 15.957,364 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended July 4 
totaled 43,172, as against 39,835 for the corresponding 
week last year. This was a decrease also of 3,737 cars 
from the previous week, as recorded by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


RN PA PRD idence agin eave tierenee cde Sabinn 43,172 22,577 
NR oa a winner miorsmicioin bint 46,909 22,601 
POY I Brecker Cid dis Sno oo eres ea 45,740 22,172 
PO Me RM reals creatine ind aa cekatesatwet 39,835 18,614 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
dee Se eee ere eee 1,168,998 633,951 
INE Me OM tte. ccsn sree sce aundlaul-e.a lew cleanin 1,153,820 599,021 
Lo ae As” Ne pan eeNN aa anes Stee cind 1,134,761 620,877 
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Constant-Pressure Valve 
for Passenger Car Use 


HE Vapor Car Heating Company, Chicago, has re- 
7 cently developed a constant-pressure valve designed 

for use between high-pressure steam train lines on 
passenger cars and Vapor regulators which supply steam 
to the heating system. The purpose of this constant 
pressure valve is to maintain a uniform delivery of steam 
through Vapor regulators regardless of train-line pres- 
sures. 

It eliminates excessive blow and waste of steam 
at the regulators, speeds up the passage of steam to the 
rear of long trains, and reduces wire drawing and wear 
of Vapor regulator inlet valve parts and at the same 












































































































































Vapor No. 244 Valve for Use in Passenger Car Stean 


time increases life of regulator diaphragms. Perhaps 
the most important function of this constant pressure 
valve is the fact that it prevents the necessity of read- 
justing the set screw of Vapor regulators to compensate 
for varying train-line pressures. In other words, pas- 
senger cars may be operated at either the head end or 
rear end of trains as desired without making any change 
in vapor regulator set screw adjustments. ; 

The Vapor constant-pressure valve No. 244 once ap- 
plied requires no further attention—it automatically de- 
livers steam to the regulator at a maximum of approxi- 
mately 40 Ib. . 

The valve is furnished with inlet and outlet union 
connections and is thus easily applied in the supply 
pipe between steam train line and regulator. 


Odds and Ends... 


Railway Quadruplets 


The much-discussed father of the quadruplets born in Passaic, 
N. J., recently, is a railroader, Emil Kasper, machinist helper in 
the Secaucus shops of the Erie. 


Two Geese Halt a Train 


A pair of geese, wandering from the New York state game 
farm at Delmar, stopped a West Shore freight train and were 
taken for a ride in the locomotive. The engineer said he saw 
the geese waddling down the track in front of his train. He 
stopped the train, scooped the geese under his arms and took 
them aboard. A game protector brought them back to the game 
farm. 


Slight Error 


In the building of a tunnel through Ho Hiang mountain in 
north China, the headings were driven from both ends. How- 
ever, through miscalculation, the bores were 50 ft. apart at the 
point in the center of the mountain where they should have met. 
When officers looked for the engineer in charge, he had dis- 
appeared, which is not astonishing, since decapitation is the pun- 
ishment for errors of this kind in China. 


Engine Named After King 


His Majesty King Edward VIII of England has graciously 
consented to having a Great Western engine named after him. 
Engine No. 6029 has therefore been named “King Edward VIII.” 
This engine is the latest of the “King” class locomotives named 
after famous kings of England. It is among the most powerful 
passenger engines in the country and is of the four-cylinder 
type, weighs 136 tons ready for the run and has a tractive 


effort of 40,300 Ib. 


Dawn-to-Dusk Club 


One of the most exclusive organizations in the world is the 
Dawn-to-Dusk Club, and it has the unusual quality of being 
absolutely closed to new members. It consists of some 70 rail- 
way officers and newspaper men who made the now historic non- 
stop run on the original Zephyr, from Denver to Chicago, 1,015 
miles in 13 hr. 5 min., in 1934. Recently, a number of the mem- 
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they are not huge bass drums 





bers got together to speed the Advance Zephyrs on their initial 
16-hr. runs between Denver and Chicago, and among the members 
absent, one was in Guatemala and one in Finland. One woman 
and one burro are also members of the exclusive organization, 
The woman was a reporter and the burro was the mascot. 


Guns 


Nathan Slack, machinist for the Chesapeake & Ohio at Hand- 
ley, W. Va., claims the best collection of guns of any railroacer, 
He has over 200 guns, some dating back 400 years and covering 
many historical periods. 


Old Tie 


Section Foreman T. F. Dillon, of Clift, W. Va., who works 
on the Bluestone branch of the Norfolk & Western, “recently 
retired an old railroad friend.” Mr. Dillon removed from the 
track a yellow locust cross tie that he personally installed dur- 
ing the spring of 1903. Despite 33 years in use, the tie was 
still solid. It was replaced by a creosoted tie. 


Unusual Purchase 


As one of the biggest customers of other industries, the rail- 
roads spend millions of dollars annually for scores of all kinds 
of products used in their operation and maintenance. The Nor- 
folk & Western recently made an unusual “buy” when it pur- 
chased more than two miles of gold tinsel cord. The material 
was used in binding several thousand copies of a booklet issued 
to advertise the railway’s new, low-level lake type coal pier at 
Lambert Point (Norfolk) Va. 


Millions of Pigeons Will Race in Britain 


The pigeon racing season is on! From now until well into 
September the day and night skies above the British Isles will 
be alive with feathered racers. One railroad alone, the London, 
Midland & Scottish, will carry during the season, it is esti- 
mated, over 2,000,000 birds. So seriously is the sport of pigeon 
racing taken in Great Britain that a 72-page booklet has been 
issued for the convenience of the railroads and racing enthusi- 
asts. 


* 


They are rubber lined tanks for storing phosphoric acid and were recently shipped from the Providence 


plant of the United States Rubber Company to Castleton, Vt., over the New York, New Haven & Hartford. These constituted the largest !oads 


ever shipped out of P-ovid2nce, b2ing 16 ft 
f 8 
and have COO gal. capacity 


3 in. in height 


apiece 
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The tanks are 11 ft. deep and 14 ft. in diameter on the inside, weigh 11,000 !b. 
Prior to the development of the rubber lining such tanks had to be constructed of glass or porce ain. 
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Railroads Ask 1. C. C. to Dismiss 
Power Reverse Gear Case 


Safety to employees and the public 
would not be increased by compelling the 
railroads to install power reverse gear on 
virtually all locomotives, and the only re- 
sult would be to place a heavier financial 
burden on the rail carriers at a time 
when they can least afford it, according 
toa brief filed by the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads asking the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to dismiss proceedings 
brought by the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen to re- 
quire the installation of power reverse 
gears as a substitute for hand operated 
gears. 

Such an order, if promulgated by the 
commission, would require the installation 
of power reverse gears on more than 18,- 
000 locomotives at a cost in excess of 
$7,000,000, according to the brief. Reply- 
ing to contentions of the complainants that 
power reverse gears would bring about in- 
creased safety in the operation of loco- 
motives, the brief said: 

“Accidents to men in the locomotive cab 
involving movements of the lever are more 
common with hand gears than with power 
gears but such accidents are seldom severe 
and are, with negligible exceptions, if any, 
not the result of any fault or quality which 
can be remedied only by elimination of the 
hand gear. On the other hand, accidents 
to men working around locomotives, due 
to movements of the reverse gears, and 
accidents due to locomotives running into 
roundhouse walls and turntable pits, are 
more common with locomotives equipped 
with power gears. These accidents are 
often serious and are largely due to char- 
acteristics inherent in the power gear, that 
is: to the relatively great force which im- 
pels the moving parts of the gear; to 
the unexpected movements of the gear 
or engine caused by ‘creeping’ or ‘settling’ 
as a result of which the position of the 
lever in the cab does not correspond with 
the position of the valve gear; to the 
inability of the operator of the lever to 
feel an obstruction in the event a man is 
cauzht in the moving parts of the gear; 
to the inability to stop promptly the move- 
ment of the gear by operating the lever in 
the cab; and to the fact that a power re- 
verse gear cannot be utilized as a braking 
device in the absence of suitable air pres- 
sure. None of these faults or disabili- 





























































ties are encountered with hand gears.” 
“Virtually all railroad expenditures 
ence have a direct bearing upon safety,” the 
loads brie’ continued. “Every feature of rail- 
lb. Toad operation is related to safety and 
gin. 





Over-emphasis on oné feature, with the 








resulting under-emphasis on others, is- 
bound to affect adversely, rather than to 
promote, the safety of railroad operation 
as a whole. Thus, the installation of 
power gears should not be required un- 
less the commission should find that it 
would serve an unmistakable and impor- 
tant purpose in promoting safety. The 
record furnishes no possible basis for such 
a finding. On the contrary, it clearly 
shows that considerations of safety are not 
involved.” 

This is the second time that this matter 
has been considered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In 1930 the organiza- 
tions of locomotive engineers and firemen 
instituted proceedings to have power re- 
verse gears installed on all steam locomo- 
tives on the ground that the manually op- 
erated gears constituted an unnecessary 
peril to life and limb. The commission 
issued an order requiring this to be done, 
but a three-judge federal district court in 
Cleveland enjoined the commission from 
enforcing the order on the ground that it 
was arbitrary and that the commission 
had failed to consider fairly all of the per- 
tinent and substantial facts. The United 
States Supreme Court affirmed the order 
of the lower court. In March, 1935, the 
engineers and firemen petitioned the com- 
mission to reopen the proceedings and to 
have further hearings. This petition was 
granted and the commission recently con- 
cluded hearings in the case. 


Bower Becomes Commissioner of 
Port of New York Authority 


Joseph A. Bower, director and execu- 
tive vice-president of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company of New York, has been 
appointed by Governor Hoffman of New 
Jersey as a commissioner of the Port of 
New York Authority from that state. Mr. 
Bower succeeds John J. Quinn, who re- 
signed recently to accept appointment as 
United States district attorney for New 
Jersey. 


Santa Fe Organizes Highway 
Department 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has 
established a department of highway mo- 
tor transportation within the railroad com- 
pany’s organization. H. R. Lake, super- 
intendent of transportation, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, has been promoted to gen- 
eral manager of the department, and H. 
G. Brandt, trainmaster at Wellington, 
Kan., has been appointed assistant to the 
general manager. The work of the new 
department involves the co-ordination of 
rail, bus and truck service of the railroad 
and its affiliated highway transportation 
companies. 
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Public Asked to Express Views on 
Air-Conditioning 


The traveling public, beginning this week 
and continuing for the next few months, 
is to be asked to submit its views on the 
efficiency of the air-conditioning equipment 
now in use on passenger trains throughout 
this country, J. J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, has 
announced. 

This is to be done in connection with 
the exhaustive research now being con- 
ducted by the Equipment Research Divi- 
sion of the Association of American Rail- 
roads in order to determine how well the 
various air-conditioning devices in use on 
passenger cars function under varying 
climatic and operating conditions, what 
might be done to improve their perform- 
ance, and what standardization of such 
-quipment can be developed in order to: 
reduce costs of operation and maintenance. 

Air conditioning engineers from 30 of 
the leading railroads have for the past 
few weeks been engaged in an intensive 
study of that subject at Ohio State Uni- 
versity and elsewhere and, beginning this 
week, they will conduct a series of tests 
on trains throughout the United States in 
order to secure data as to the results be- 
ing obtained from air conditioning of 
passenger cars. 

In connection with those tests, there has 
been prepared a questionnaire which will 
he distributed to passengers by the re- 
search engineers. In that questionnaire, 
inquiry will be made as to whether, in 
the opinion of the passenger, the car or 
train is too warm or too cool; if it is 
“clammy,” stuffy, drafty or noisy, or pos- 
sibly too cool upon entering. Passengers: 
will also be asked whether there are any 
objectionable odors, evidence of smoke 
when passing through the tunnels, exces- 
sive tobacco smoke, and, if occupying a 
berth in a sleeping car, whether it is too 
warm or too cool or is sufficiently venti- 
lated. These questionnaires will be col- 
lected by the research engineers and the 
answers carefully tabulated. At the same 
time the answers will be compared with 
the analysis of air-conditions shown to 
have existed through scientific tests in 
that particular car or train on that day. 

In order to make these tests, the re- 
search engineers have been equipped with 
small, especially designed kits about the 
size of an ordinary handbag, containing 
the most delicate and sensitive instruments 
that have yet been devised for this purpose. 
These instruments, among other things, 
will record and measure the slightest draft, 
one which can not be felt by the ordinary 
person; chart the humidity and tempera-~ 
ture as they may vary in the car over a 
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24-hour period; detect the remotest trace 
of carbon dioxide in the car as well as 
count the bacteria in the air. Another will 
calculate the actual refrigeration, while 
still another will show the effect of the 
rays of the sun through the windows and 
against the curtains of the car. 

The course of special study which these 
research engineers have been undergoing 
at Ohio State University has covered all 
phases of air-conditioning. It has been 
conducted by L. W. Wallace, Director of 
the Equipment Research of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, and by Pro- 
fessor A. I. Brown, of the Engineering 
School of that University, who is serving 
as a special consultant in this matter. 

At the same time these road tests are 
being made a series of experiments by the 
Research Equipment Division as to air 
conditioning of passenger cars will be un- 
der way at Ohio State University, the Mt. 
Clare Shops of the Baltimore & Ohio, at 
Baltimore, and the Pullman-Standard Car 
& Manufacturing plant in Chicago. In 
those experiments, various types of air 
conditioning equipment will be put through 
exhaustive tests in order to ascertain what 
improvements can be made so as to insure 
the maintenance of proper temperatures 
under varying climatic conditions in pas- 
senger cars. 


Anti-Consolidation Association 
Formed 


The Missouri State Anti-Consolidation 
Association has been formed by the mem- 
bers of 21 standard railway brotherhood 
organizations in Missouri to oppose rail- 
road consolidations. It has adopted reso- 
lutions calling upon Congress to oppose 
the merger of our railroads into a few 
systems and the consolidation of terminal 
and other railroad facilities. The Missouri 
General Assembly, in other resolutions, is 
asked to enact legislation to prohibit rail- 
road consolidations. 


Correction 


Attention is directed to an error in Fig. 
4 appearing in the abstract of the progress 
report of the Joint Rail Investigation, 
which was published in the Railway Age 
of July 4, page 26, with the title “Further 
Progress in the Study of Rails.” This il- 
lustration shows two rails that had been 
subjected to the bend test, but owing to the 
fact that the view is bottom side up, the 
rails were not correctly identified in the 
caption. The rail that was subjected to 
the greater distortion before breaking is 
the one that was free from shatter cracks. 
The other one is the shatter-cracked rail. 


Hiawatha June Business Up 50 
Per Cent 


Revenue passengers carried on the Hia- 
watha of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific in June totaled approximately 50 
per cent more than in June, 1935. On the 
northbound trips during that month the 
train carried 12,705 passengers and on the 
southbound trips 11,652, a total of 24,357 
or an average of 812 paying passengers 
each day on the combined trips. A year 
ago in June, the train carried an average 
of 552 a day. Since the train was placed 
in service on May 29, 1935, to the end of 
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June, 1936, it carried 260,205 paying pas- 
sengers, an average of 652 a day. 


Nearly One-Third of R.F.C. Railroad 
Loans Repaid 


The monthly report of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation shows that as of 
June 30 it had authorized loans to rail- 
roads amounting to $615,053,795, of which 
$497,880,572 had been disbursed and $109,- 
448,518 had been repaid. On July 13 the 
Southern Pacific made a payment on loans 
made to it and to the St. Louis South- 
western by the corporation which brings 
the total of repayments up to $144,000,000, 
or nearly one-third of the amounts loaned. 
In addition the R.F.C. has sold large 
amounts of securities it had purchased 
from the Public Works Administration 
representing loans to railroads. 


Railroads Object to Truck Line 
Acquisition and Vice Versa 


Eastern railroads have filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a state- 
ment of objections against the granting of 
the application of the Keeshin Transconti- 
nental Freight Lines, Inc., for authority to 
acquire control of the Seaboard Freight 
Lines, Inc.; and the Keeshin Motor Ex- 
press Company, Inc., and the National 
Transfer & Storage Company have simi- 
larly filed objections to the granting of the 
application of the Union Pacific, the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, and the Chi- 
cago & North Western for authority to 
acquire coutrol of the Union Transfer Com- 
pany. 


Another Caterpillar Plague in Canada 


Caterpillars that collect on the rails and 
destroy the traction of locomotives are 
again a source of trouble to the railroads 
in the territory immediately north of Lake 
Superior. There was much interference 
with train movements last summer. The 
plague has been much worse this year 
than last, but most of the difficulties have 
been overcome. After indifferent success 
with air blowers set close to the rails in 
front of the leading drivers, blowers de- 
livering steam at boiler pressure have 
proved so effective that they have been 
applied to practically all freight locomo- 
tives. Trouble with slipping drivers is 
now confined to the sharper curves where 
the steam jet is deflected off the rail. 

As an illustration of the difficulties en- 
countered where a _ locomotive is not 
equipped with the blowers, a small engine 
on a 30-mile branch line extending south- 
west from Fort William was unable to de- 
velop enough traction to haul one car on 
a steep grade. The difficulty has passed 
its worst phase for the present year, as 
the pest is now entering the moth stage. 


1.C.C. Finds Motor Carriers Giving 
Free Transportation 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Motor Carriers has issued a 
notice stating that it has been informed 
that many motor carriers of passengers 
are issuing passes and giving free trans- 
portation in violation of the provisions of 
the motor carrier act, 1935, and of the, in- 
terstate commerce act. The notice says it 


is probable that this type of violation is 
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largely due to lack of information on the 
part of such carriers that such conduct is 
now prohibited by the applicable law but 
the carriers are warned to read the provi- 
sions of the law carefully, and refrain in 
the future from any conduct which wil! be 
contrary to the provisions thereof. Suit- 
able rules and regulations concerning the 
interchange of passes for the officers, 
agents and employees of such common car- 
riers, and related matters, will be prepared 
and issued by the commission at the earli- 
est practicable time. 


P. R. R. Streamlined Locomotive on 
Exhibition 

The Pennsylvania is now exhibiting a 
new 4-6-2 streamlined high-speed steam 
locomotive at a number of cities in the 
Eastern Region. The locomotive, which 
was built at the Altoona, Pa., works of 
the company, was designed after an ex- 
tensive series of wind tunnel tests in the 
aerodynamic laboratory of New York Uni- 
versity. It has 80 in. drivers and the total 
weight in working order of the engine and 
tender is 627,500 Ib. 

The railroad officers have been astound- 
ed at the large crowds of people who visit 
the locomotive. Below are the attendance 
figures compared to the 1930 population 
statistics for the cities visited. They speak 
for themselves! 





Popu- Visitors 

lation to Loco- 

Date City 1930 motive 
Junel9 Altoona, Pa. ....... 82,054 6,792 
juneZ9 Reading, Pa. ...+.. 111,171 10,331 
Tune 30 Pottsville, Pa. ...... 24,300 7,261 
July Wilkes Barre, Pa.... 86,626 10,760 
taly 2 Suanmery, Pa. 2... 15,626 8,738 
July 3 Williamsport, Pa. 45,729 11,631 
Tay 6 Biss. BF. ¥.c cece 47,397 8,219 
July 7 Lock Haven, Pa..... 9,668 5,368 
Tae S Meta, PR. co csescs 3,947 4,026 
July 9 Lancaster, Pa. ..... 59,949 18,340 
Say 10 York, Fas 2 ccesses 55,254 10,196 
UNE. oaiteleaix-aa0e'4 541,721 101,662 


New Haven Finds Passenger-Revenue 
Rise Retarded by Fare Cuts 


Trustees of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford on July 16 issued a statement 
saying that from June experience on that 
road the “essential effect of the reduced 
passenger fares has been a sharp retarda- 
tion of the previous rising monthly reve- 
nue from passenger traffic.” 

In June, 1935, partly estimated but close 
to the actual, the statement continues, pas- 
senger revenues increased 1.4 per cent over 
a year ago, whereas in May, 1936, it was 
10.2 per cent more than May, 1935; and 
for the first five months of this year it 
was 10 per cent over the corresponding 
period in 1935. Assuming that the per- 
centage of increase in passenger travel 
during June would have been as great as 
for the first five months of 1936, the trus- 
tees estimate the loss in passenger revenue 
for June, due to change in passenger fares, 
to be approximately $150,000. They are, 
however, “glad to note that this loss in the 
first month of experience with the new 
fares is substantially less than anticipated.” 

Including all classes of travelers, the 
number of New Haven passengers in June, 
1936, increased 8.9 per cent and passengers 
carried one mile 16.3 per cent as compared 
to June, 1935. Excluding commutation 
and “similar low-fare travel,” the number 
of passengers carried. increased 56 per cent, 
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wii: an increase of 32 per cent in passen- 
ger: carried one mile. Available informa- 
tio: for June, 1936, shows a shift from 
mu:tiple-trip and zone tickets to regular 
cozch tickets due to the new coach fares 
in nany cases being lower. No informa- 
tio. is available yet as to the shift in rid- 
ing from Pullman to coach. 


Car Service Division Circular on 
Auto Loaders 


The Car Service division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads has issued a 
circular urging that each railroad take 
steps to insure the complete observance of 
instructions for the operation and stowing 
of Evans automobile loading devices in 
box cars. The circular was prepared fol- 
lowing a recent meeting of the Joint Sub- 
Committee on Auto Loading Devices of 
the Mechanical, Transportation and Car 
Service divisions. It calls attention to the 
“very important” instruction that, when 
the car is made empty, unloaders must 
raise both racks toward the roof until 
the hanger hooks engage and never leave 
the racks on the freight car floor or sus- 
pended loose in the car. 

Failure to observe this rule has caused 
serious damage to loaders and each rail- 
road is therefore urged to issue positive 
instructions to its station agents and other 
employees having supervision over the un- 
loading of auto cars, as will insure com- 
plete observance of the printed instruc- 
tions in the cars. Also, the circular asks 
that car inspectors, agents and trainmen be 
instructed to ascertain that the device is in 
proper position before an empty car is 
moved. 


British Summer Timetables Bring 
Many Accelerations 


The new summer timetables in Great 
Britain, which became effective on July 6, 
include many new trains and accelerations 
which reduce running times of trains pre- 
viously operated in some instances by more 
than an hour. These summer train serv- 
ices represent an additional 57,000 train 
miles per week as compared with last year. 

On the Great Western 1,056 new trains 
and additional sections of existing trains 
are being operated on weekdays and Sun- 
days. The “Cornish Riviera Limited” now 
operates out of London on Saturdays in 
three sections—one going to Falmouth, the 
second to Penzance and the third to the 
principal Cornish stations. This road’s 
services between London and Birmingham 
and the North Wales and Cambrian re- 
sorts have been improved by expedited 
schelules involving savings in time up to 
65 minutes. Also, its streamlined rail cars 
are .ow run 2,104 miles daily in excess 
of the daily mileage operated by such units 
last -ummer. 

Or the London, Midland & Scottish 560 
train. have been accelerated by 1,689 min- 
utes »er day, thus bringing the total num- 
ber «f L. M. S. trains which have been 
speed up during the past year to 1,528, 
with -n aggregate saving in time of 4,350 
minu s per day. The principal accelera- 
tions ‘nclude that of the “Royal Scot,” 
which now covers the 401.5 miles between 
Lond’: and Glasgow in 7 hr. 30 min. in- 
cludin a non-stop run of 301 miles. Lo- 
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cal passenger trains have also been speeded 
up by this road on 45 routes, while several 
“cross-country” services have been installed 
on week ends for the accommodation of 
vacationists. 

The weekly mileage of passenger trains 
on the London & North Eastern has been 
increased by 14,005 miles as compared with 
last year. The “Flying Scotsman” covers 
the 392.25 miles between London and Edin- 
burgh in 7 hr. 15 min., non-stop. Various 
other services to Scotland and between 
other points have also been accelerated. 

On the Southern the running times be- 
tween London and North Devon have 
been reduced as well as those of this 
road’s West of England trains. Also its 
“cross-country” and “coastal” services be- 
tween Sussex and the West of England 
have been improved, while schedules on 
many of its branch lines have been read- 
justed to bring about a daily saving of 
2,012 minutes. 


Reduced Rail Fares Cause Second 
Cut in Bus Fares 


Although bus lines generally made re- 
ductions in their passenger fares on June 
1 to meet the reduction in railroad pas- 
senger fares ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, some of those 
operating between New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington have found it 
necessary to make further reductions. Un- 
der special permission orders issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to file 
tariffs on ten days’ notice several bus com- 
panies have published rates between New 
York and Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington of $1.25, $2.85 and $3.50, re- 
spectively, as compared with rates of $1.50, 
$3.10, and $3.75 put into effect on June 1 
and other reductions have also been made 
in the same general territory. 

The Short Line explained to the com- 
mission that the new fares were necessary 
because there was no longer a sufficient 
spread between the railroad and bus fares 
on New York-Washington routes to offset 
the faster rail schedules. The Quaker 
City Bus Company, Philadelphia, reported 
that in the first 15 days of June its num- 
ber of passengers was reduced by 50 per 
cent. The Nevin Transit Inc, of New 
York, made a similar report, and C. A. 
Langner, president of the Short Line, in 
his application to the commission, pointed 
out that the New York-Philadelphia terri- 
tory has the finest and fastest railroad 
service in the world, with two to three 
times more service than all the competitive 
bus lines put together. 


Canadian National Celebration 


To commemorate two historical events, 
the operation of the first steam passenger 
railway in Canada, and the completion of 
certain experiments of Samuel F. B. 
Morse with his epoch-making telegraph, 
looking to the establishing of a system of 
instantaneous long distance communication, 
the Canadian National, on July 21, will set 
up a wire circuit across Canada, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; and numbers 
of old time Morse operators will sit in for 
an hour and “reminisce” on this nation- 
wide hook-up. Old instruments of types 
now obsolete, old tape machines and even 
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old tables, have been brought out of stor- 
age and dusted off, and will be placed in 
service again at 8 p.m., Eastern Standard 
time, on that date. 

On July 21, 1836, the first steam-drawn 
passenger train began operation on the 
Champlain & St. Lawrence, between Mont- 
real and St. Johns, and in the same year 
Morse completed (at New York) the most 
essential of his experiments which led later 
to the introduction of the telegraph as a 
commercial venture in America. 

The originators of the Champlain & St. 
Lawrence began about 1827 to carry out 
their idea, but were several years in get- 
ting a start. The charter was granted in 
1832 and was amended in 1834. The pri- 
mary purpose was to develop the route 
from Montreal southward to New York, 
already in existence, as a stage coach and 
water route, by way of Lake Champlain 
and the Hudson River. The start of the 
railroad was from Laprairie, eight miles 
upstream from Montreal, and the track ex- 
tended southeastward to St. Johns, Que. 
In 1850, the line was completely rebuilt 
and extended at both ends; southward to 
Rouses Point, N. Y., and northeastward to 
St. Lambert, on the south side of the St. 
Lawrence, opposite Montreal. 

The road came into the Grand Trunk 
System—now the Canadian National Sys- 
tem—in 1863. 


N. |. T. League Warns Members 


The present formative period in the ap- 
plication of the federal motor carrier act 
is one in which shippers generally would 
do well to “watch their step,” according 
to a warning issued by The National In- 
dustrial Traffic League in a letter sent to 
members by L. F. Orr, chairman of its 
highway transportation committee, and E. 
F. Lacey, executive secretary. The League 
points out that the law requires common 
carrier motor vehicle operators engaged in 


_ interstate commerce to file their rates with 


the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
that, once the rates have been so filed, 
they are the only rates the operator may 
legally charge. Further, the league points 
out, any deviation from that rate accepted 
by the shipper makes the shipper and car- 
rier equally liable to penalties of $500 for 
the first offense and $2,000 each for sub- 
sequent offenses. 

It has been more or less the custom here- 
tofore for individual shippers to make 
whatever rate arrangements they could to 
their own advantage with common carrier 
motor operators. According to advices re- 
ceived by the League the practice has not 
been entirely abandoned. Negotiations 
with truck operators for the purpose of 
obtaining concessions in rates, the League 
points out, may be poor economy in view 
of the fact that a few dollars’ advantage 
in hauling charges may bring about heavy 
fines. 

A second subject concerned with motor 
transport to which the League and its 
highway transportation committee has been 
giving much attention is the practice on 
the part of some motor carriers and their 
tariff bureaus of making a charge for cop- 
ies of their tariffs. A committee of the 


League, after studying the situation, re- 
ports that the practice is quite prevalent 
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but that it has no justification. The rail- 
roads have always given tariffs free to 
bona fide shippers, even though the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission once ruled 
that a charge might be assessed. The 
committee recommended that the League 
take the matter up with the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., in an effort 
to prevail upon members of that organiza- 
tion not to make a charge for their rate 
documents. Failing in that effort, the com- 
mittee recommended that the matter be 
taken to the Commission for a ruling on 
the subject. 


Credit Period for Truck Charges 
Reduced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, on July 8, amended its order 
of March 17, so as to authorize the exten- 
sion of credit in the collection of rates and 
charges of motor carriers due and owing 
at the time of delivery or relinquishment 
of property at destination for a maximum 
period of 15 days instead of 30 days as 
formerly authorized. This action was 
taken as the result of many complaints 
that the maximum credit period of 30 days 
was too great and not in the public in- 
terest. 

Attention was again directed to the fact 
that common carriers are not required to 
extend credit. If credit is extended, the 
carrier must take precautions necessary to 
assure payment of the freight charges dur- 
ing the credit period, such as obtaining 
surety bonds and examination of shipper’s 
credit rating. If credit is extended by a 
carrier to any receiver of property trans- 
ported, it must extend credit for the same 
period of time to all other receivers of 
property who have a similar credit stand- 
ing or who give similar assurance that the 
transportation charges will be paid during 
the credit period. 

Division 5 of the commission has ordered 
an investigation to determine rules and 
regulations to govern the extension of 
credit by motor carriers which has been 
referred to W. A. Hill, chief of the section 
of complaints of the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers and assigned for hearing before Mr. 
Hill at various cities throughout the coun- 
try. 


Passenger Revenues Increase Less 
Than Freight Revenues 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
July 10 made public a preliminary state- 
ment of estimated operating revenues of 
64 railroads for the month of June which 
showed for 27 eastern roads an increase 
of 5.9 per cent in passenger revenues for 
the first month in which the reduced fares 
were in effect, as compared with the fig- 
ures for June, 1935. Two roads in the 
Pocahontas region also showed an increase 
of 9.2 per cent. Still larger increases were 
reported in the western and southern dis- 
tricts where the even greater reductions in 
fares had been put into effect before the 
commission’s order. Fifteen southern roads 
reported an increase of 15.5 per cent in 
passenger revenues and 20 western roads 
reported an increase of 19.6 per cent..East- 
ern and western roads also showed greater 
increases in freight revenues than in pas- 
senger revenues. For the first four months 
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of 1936, before the “fares were reduced in 
the East, passenger revenues for the United 
States were 12.9 per cent greater than in 
the corresponding period of last year, 
while freight revenues showed an increase 
of 14.3 per cent. 

The following table, issued by the com- 
mission’s Bureau of Statistics, is based on 
64 reports of estimated revenues of Class 
I steam railways received up to 3 P.M., 
July 9, 1936: 

Region and 
district 
Eastern 
district: 
(27 reports 
ana gg 
June, 1936, 
sued 
June, 1935 
actual 
Per cent of 
increase 
Pocahontas 
region: 
(2 reports 
represented) 
June, 1936, 
estimated 11,227,287 12,007,246 
June, 1935, 
actual 10,911,137 11,620,085 
Per cent of 


increase 2.9 } 3.3 
Southern 
region: 

(15 reports 
represented) 
June, 1936, 
estimated 
June, 1935, 
actual 

Per cent of 
increase 
Western 
district: 

(20 reports 
represented) 
June, 1936, 
estimated 
June, 1935, 
actual 

Per cent of 
increase 


Freight Passenger Total 


$96,596,395 $14,026,297 $120,897,751 
84,523,358 13,240,700 107,061,573 
14.3 39 12.9 


18,408,823 
16,069,879 
14.6 


1,974,741 
1,709,231 
15.5 


22,031,205 
19,374,027 
13.7 


32,640,979 
25,452,072 
28.2 


3,931,957 
3,286,510 
19.6 


40,345,831 
32,352,911 
24.7 


Note:—The above tabulation is made from 
estimates voluntarily submitted by carriers in 
advance of regular sworn reports which are due 
on July 26. A more complete estimate will be 
available July 16. The advance estimates of in- 
dividual railways are not made public. A 
total for the regions and districts is omitted in 
this statement because the total for the Eastern 
district is more nearly complete than are those 
for the other districts. 


Canada Launches Relief Program 
Involving Work on Railways 


The policy of the Canadian Government 
to close the relief camps throughout Can- 
ada has been brought to a successful con- 
clusion, carrying out the recommendations 
of the special committee appointed to re- 
port on conditions in the camps, accord- 
ing to a statement recently issued at Ot- 
tawa by Hon. Norman Rogers, Minister of 
Labor. 

Included in the program, as pointed out 
in the Railway Age of June 20, is an 
agreement entered into with Canadian rail- 
ways whereby the latter undertook to ab- 
sorb approximately 10,000 men in special 
extra gang labor on deferred track main- 
tenance work, the work being in addition 
to that being normally carried out by the 
railways during the summer months. In 
this connection the government has been 
assured the railways also have more men 
actually engaged at work on their normal 
summer program than at this time last 
year. 

On March 1, 1936, on the commencement 
of demobilization, there were in camp 20,- 
376 men distributed throughout Canada in 
163 projects. Since that date there has 
been a progressive decrease. To facilitate 
the movement of the men, transportation 
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was provided at the government’s exp<nse 
to enable each man to reach the place of 
his employment. 

In addition to the 10,000 trackmen, ‘: js 
estimated that approximately 2,000 more 
men have been engaged by the railways j 
various supervisory capacities and in bal 
service in connection with the work, mak- 
ing a total of 12,000 men. It has been 
found that the requirements of the rail- 
ways for men have exhausted the supply 
available on camp strength, and men are 
now being drawn from the localities in 
which the work is being carried out. 


Long Island Installs Two-Cent Coach 
Rate for Intrastate Service 


The two-cents-per-mile coach rate will 
be available to all Long Island passengers 
after midnight, July 18, as a result of the 
July 13 decision of the New York Supreme 
Court, Albany County, denying the rail- 
road’s motion to stay the operation of the 
New York Public Service Commission’s 
recent order directing the filing of intra- 
state schedules on the same bases as those 
prescribed for interstate service in the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s order 
which became effective June 1. While 
complying with this I.C.C. order the Long 
Island has been charging intrastate travel- 
ers three cents per mile. 

The Public Service Commission order 
applies to Long Island territory outside 
New York City, but the two-cent rate has 
become effective within that municipality 
also as a result of last week’s decision of 
the New York Court of Appeals affirming 
a New York Supreme Court injunction 
which had been obtained by the New York 
Transit Commission (having regulatory 
jurisdiction in New York City) to re- 
strain the Long Island from charging in- 
tracity passengers more than two cents a 
mile. This injunction granted to the Tran- 
sit Commission is based on Section 57a of 
the New York railroad law, which pro- 
hibits a railroad operating within New 
York City, and owned by another carrier, 
from charging a higher rate for passenger 
service within that city than the parent 
railroad charges outside. The Pennsylva- 
nia’s two-cents-per-mile coach rate brings 
the Long Island within the provisions of 
this law, which New York’s highest court 
upheld, rejecting the Long Island’s allega- 
tions of unconstitutionality. 

The Long Island may still prosecute in 
New York courts its appeal from the Pub- 
lic Service Commission order, and _ its 
statement on the filing of the two-cent 
tariffs includes the further announcement 
that the order will be brought up for re- 
view before the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court “at the earliest possible 
date.” 

Continuing, this statement says that “un- 
like other major railroads the Long Island 
is dependent upon its passenger traffic for 
over 70 per cent of the revenues necessary 
to enable it to provide service, pay its 
taxes and the interest on. its bonds held 
by the public. 

“In 1935 its revenues failed by nearly 
$1,500,000 to meet its operating expenses, 
taxes and interest. This deficit would be 
no more than met by the increased com- 
mutation fares which the company is now 
seeking to establish. The reduction of its 
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fares from non-commutation business to 
three cents per mile in Pullmans and two 
cents per mile in coaches, involves a re- 
duction in its revenues of approximately 
$1,700,000 per year, based upon its 1935 
volume of business. It sees no prospect 
of securing sufficient additional traffic at 
the reduced fares to offset this reduction. 

“The company has taken such steps as 
were available to it in an effort to main- 
tain its fares upon the basis which it has 
felt would best produce the revenues it 
needs. In pursuing this course it has been 
mindful of the necessity of securing ade- 
quate revenue from its non-commuter traf- 
fic so that it may continue to provide sat- 
isfactory service and so that the commut- 
ers need not be called upon to sustain a 
heavier burden.” 


Mid-West Board Meeting 


Commodity committee reports submitted 
at the fortieth regular meeting of the Mid- 
West Shippers Advisory Board at Green 
Bay, Wis., on July 9, forecast an increase 
of 10.9 per cent in carloadings for the 
third quarter of 1936, as compared with 
the same quarter last year. Anticipated 
shipments are expected to total 726,192 car- 
loads, compared with 654,803 cars actu- 
ally loaded in the same quarter of 1935. 

The program included an address by J. 
M. Symes, vice-president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, and a luncheon 
at which Ernest Mahler, vice-president, 
Kimberly Clark & Company, Neenah, Wis., 
spoke on the paper industry. About 250 
shippers and railroad representatives were 
in attendance. The next meeting will be 
held in Rockford, Ill., on October 8. 

Mr. Symes described the efforts being 
made by the railroads to secure and hold 
traffic by developing modern equipment 
and speeding up service and discussed the 
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freight car situation. “In the third quar- 
ter of this year,” he said, “it is expected 
that the carloadings of the country will 
show about 11 per cent increase. This 
means that we can expect carloadings of 
around 780,000 cars in certain weeks dur- 
ing this period. If improved loadings 
continue during the fourth quarter to the 
same degree as in the third quarter, and 
there is every reason at this time to feel 
that way, we can expect carloadings in cer- 
tain weeks to approach the 800,000 mark. 

“How are we going to take care of this 
situation? On June 1 of this year the 
railroads owned 1,776,000 freight cars, of 
which 776,000 are box cars. Of this num- 
ber there were awaiting repairs 260,000 
cars, of which 81,000 are box cars. This 
means that there are 1,576,000 cars avail- 
able for service, of which 695,000 are box 
cars. I am calling particular attention to 
box cars because I believe the situation 
will be tighter with this class of equip- 
ment than any other. In October, 1929, 
for every 1,000 serviceable cars owned, the 
railroads secured 550 loads per week; for 
every 1,000 serviceable box cars owned 
they secured 659 loads per week. Applying 
these ratios to our present serviceable car 
supply means that we have a potential ca- 
pacity of 834,000 cars per week, including 
458,000 box cars. 

This does not take into consideration in- 
creased efficiency in the way of faster 
train speeds, quicker terminal handling, 
use of containers in lieu of box cars for 
handling merchandise freight, and other 
improvements that, in my opinion, can be 
conservatively estimated to increase car 
utility as compared with 1929 at least 10 
per cent. Also, additional cars can be 
made available on rather short notice by 
a reduction in the “bad order” situation. 
New freight cars on order on June 1 to- 


Panels for George Westinghouse Bridge 


The first of the 
on the Lincoln 


anels to be cut into the entrance pylons of the George Westinghouse Bridge, 
ighway, at East Pittsburgh, Pa., has been completed in clay in the studios of 


sculptor Frank Vittor. “Transportation” is the theme of the first model which is shown above 
being viewed by Mr. Vittor (left), A. L. Humphrey, chairman of the Westinghouse Airbrake 


Company (center), and F. A. Merrick, 
Company (right). The sculptures will 
ft. sieve the floor of the bridge. Each 


resident of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
e cut in eight inch relief in solid Vermont granite, 18 
anel will be 18 ft. long and 10 ft. high. 


Other panels 


will depict ‘‘Steel,’’ “Electricity” and ‘‘Pioneers.” 
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taled 25,000, which is more than ha'f of 
the number placed in service durin: the 
last five years. All in all, I think that in 
so far as the general car supply is con. 
cerned the railroads will continue, a they 
have during the past 15 years, to be head 
of the demands.” 

Mr. Mahler spoke of the importance of 
the United States paper industry ard the 
relation of a dependable transportation sys- 
tem to it. “In 1935,” he said, “paper mills 
in the United States produced more than 
10,307,000 tons of paper, or 515,350 car- 
loads. Since three cars are shipped into 
the mills for each one sipped out, a total 
of 1,546,050 carloads were shipped inio the 
mills, thus placing the total number of car- 
loads for the industry over 2,000,000. With 
Canadian shipments the total exceeds 3- 
300,000 carloads annually.” 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Union Pactric has ordered a 3,600- 
hp. Diesel-electric locomotive from the 
Electro-Motive Corporation, for use as a 
reserve power plant for streamlined trains, 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue LenicH & NEw ENGLAND is inquir- 
ing for six caboose cars. 


THe PittspurcH & LAKE Erte has re- 
quested prices on the rebuilding of 1,000 
hopper cars. 


THe ALUMINUM OrE ComPANyY, sub- 
sidiary of the Aluminum Company of 
America, has ordered 50 covered hopper 
cars of 70 tons’ capacity from the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany. These cars are to be used for trans- 
porting alumina, or aluminum oxide. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of February 8. 


THe AtcHison, TopeKA & Santa Fe 
has ordered 10 covered type hopper cars, 
from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Seapoarp Arr Line has ordered six 
coaches and four combination passengef 
and baggage cars from the Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Company. 


IRON & STEEL 


New York, New Haven & Hartrord.— 
A contract has been given to the Phoenix 
Bridge Company for 700 tons of steel to 
replace two spans of the Turners Falls, 
Mass., bridge of this road. 


Boston & Marne.—A contract for 70 
tons of steel to replace three spans of the 
White River Junction, Vt., bridge of this 
company has been let to the Phoenix ‘ridge 
Company. 


Continued on next left-h: d page 
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WITH THE LOCOMOTIVE BOOSTER 


Starting a capacity train always imposes an overload on 
the engine. During these few minutes of overload, the 
excessive piston thrust overstresses rods, pins, frame and 
every other part of the motion work. This causes rapid 


wear, misalignment and high maintenance. 


The Locomotive Booster, because of the added 


Booster Repair Parts made by the jigs and fixtures that produced 
the original are your best guarantee of satisfactory performance. 
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tractive effort it brings, relieves the main cylinders and 
eliminates the cause of high maintenance. 

Whatever the service, The Locomotive Booster permits 
the use of lighter power without any sacrifice in locomo- 
tive capacity and results in a material reduction in main- 


tenance and operating costs. 
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Supply Trade 





The R and C Company, 1218 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
to represent in that region the Graham- 
White Sander Corporation, Roanoke, 
Va. 


William H. Phillips, formerly repre- 
sentative of the Harry Pratt Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed power plant 
specialist for the Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


J. C. Bloomfield, formerly with the 
Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, and 
the Harnishfeger Corporation, has been 
appointed sales representative of the Link 
Belt Company, Chicago, and will be in 
charge of the sale of shovels, draglines, 
and cranes to railroads. 


The General Refractories Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has moved its general 
offices into new quarters in the Real Es- 
tate Trust building at Broad and Chest- 
nut streets, Philadelphia, instead of at 
Broad and Market streets, as previously 
reported in the Railway Age of July 4, 
page 42. 


The Standard Stoker Company, Inc., 
has reorganized its engineering staff with 
headquarters at Erie, Pa., as follows: C. 
R. Davison is now mechanical engineer 
and E. F. Seibel is chief draftsman. This 
department was formerly headed by the 
late H. P. Anderson, chief engineer. 


J. L. Praytor has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the American Hoist & 
Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn., to 
cover the south and southeastern section of 
the country, including Alabama, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Mississippi, with 
headquarters at 4601 First avenue, No., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


The trustees’ plan for reorganization of 
the Pressed Steel Car Company under 
section 77-B of the bankruptcy act was 
approved by Federal Judge R. M. Gibson 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., on July 8. The plan 
enables the General American Trans- 
portation Company of Chicago to ac- 
quire control of the company through the 
purchase of stock. 


Wallace W. Smith, assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of sales of shapes, 
plates and steel piling, of the Inland Steel 
Company, Chicago, has been promoted to 
assistant vice-president in charge of the 
sale of structural shapes, plates, floor plates 
and steel sheet piling, and Maurice E. 
O’Brien, sales representative, has been 
promoted to manager of sales, carbon steel 
bars and billets, and will also have charge 
of sales to manufacturers of agricultural 
implements. 


The Globe Steel Tubes Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has opened a new sales of- 
fice at 1478 Starks building, Louisville, 
Ky., in charge of W. H. Buley, former 
sales supervisor in Milwaukee. C. J. 
Bickler, sales engineer at Milwaukee, has 
been appointed manager of sales of the 
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Cleveland district, with office in the Ter- 
minal Tower building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. D. Haven, formérly connected with 
the Chicago office, is associated with Mr. 
Bickler. 


John A. Miller, chairman of the board 
of the Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Cor- 
poration, New York, has been elected 
president, to succeed Blaine S. Smith, re- 
signed, and has been succeeded by Victor 
N. Roadstrum, a director. George Kil- 
ian, who has been acting as secretary and 
treasurer, has been appointed also assistant 
to the president. Walter S. Wing, gen- 
eral sales manager, and W. H. Klein, 
general operating manager, have been 
elected also vice-presidents and members 
of the board. 


The Milcor Steel Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has been consolidated with The 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago, effective 
July 1, following the purchase of all of the 
outstanding stock of the Milcor Company 
for 59,000 shares of the capital stock of 
Inland. No changes will be made in the 
management or operations of the Milcor 
Company. The present officers will con- 
tinue to operate the company as a unit. 
The Milcor Company, manufacturers of 
sheet metal building products, has plants 
at Milwaukee and Canton, Ohio, and ware- 
houses at Chicago, Kansas City, Mo., and 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


The newly formed Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corporation has taken over the as- 
sets of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany, under a court order of Federal 
Judge J. Foster Symes. The Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company had been in the 
hands of a receiver and trustee since Au- 
gust, 1933, the approval of its reorganiza- 
tion plan was confirmed by formal court 
order on April 26. The officers of the 
new corporation are: Arthur Roeder, 
president; S. G. Pierson, vice-president 
and treasurer; W. A. Maxwell, Jr., N. 
H. Orr, and Thomas Aurelius, vice- 
presidents; D. C. McGrew, secretary; 
H. C. Crout, assistant treasurer; Harry 
P. Fish, assistant secretary; Terrell C. 
Drinkwater, assistant secretary; Fred 
Farrar, general counsel; W. B. Mont- 
gomery, controller; and J. A. Bulling- 
ton, assistant controller. 


Benjamin F. Affleck, who will retire 
as president of the Universal Atlas Ce- 
ment Company, a subsidiary of the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corporation, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, on September 1 under 
the Steel Corporation’s pension plan to de- 
vote his time to private interests, was 
born on March 1, 1869, at Belleville, Ill. 
and started his career at the age of 14, 
working for several years as a machinist, 
a stenographer and a clerk with various 
concerns. In 1896 he began as stenographer 
for the Illinois Steel Company (now the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation), and 
in 1901 became branch manager of that 
company’s cement department at St. Louis. 
In 1906, when this department became a 
subsidiary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, Mr. Affleck became general sales 
manager. In 1915 he was elected presi- 
dent. He was one of the early members 
of the Portland Cement Association and 
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was largely instrumental in reorganizi: g jt 
in 1916, following which he served a: its 
president for five years. Mr. Affleck has 
also been active in the civic life of “hi- 


Benjamin F. Affleck 


cago, having served as president of the 
Union League Club, the Chicago Engineers 
Club and other organizations. 

Blaine S. Smith, who has resigned as 
president of the Pennsylvania-Dixie Ce- 
ment Corporation, with headquarters at 
New York, to succeed Mr. Affleck, was 
formerly connected with the Universal At- 
las Cement Company. Following ten years’ 
service in the traffic department of the 
Chicago & North Western, he entered the 
employ of the Universal Atlas Cement 
Company in 1908 as a salesman and ad- 
vanced through various positions to that of 
general sales manager in 1915, succeeding 


Moffett 
Blaine S. Smith 


Mr. Affleck. In 1926 Mr. Smith was elect- 
ed vice-president, from which position he 
resigned in 1928 to become president of the 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation. 
Mr. Smith has been active for many years 
in the Portland Cement Association, serv- 
ing as president in 1925 and 1926. He was 
also president of the Cement Institute in 
1929 and 1930, and is now a member of the 
board of both organizations. 


OBITUARY 


George Sykes, assistant to the »resi- 
dent of the Baldwin Locomotive \* orks, 
died in Media (Pa.) Hospital on Ji'y W, 
from injuries received the previow 4a) 
when he was thrown from the back «f his 
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A product of proved merit is the first requisite for 
railroad service, but of equal importance is the cer- 
tain source of prompt supply. 


The Security Arch has both. 


The American Arch Company, organized by men of 
extensive railroad experience, with a complete under- 
standing of the importance of facilities te take care 
of railroad needs, early in their history provided 
sources of Arch Brick supply throughout the country. 


These conveniently located points are indicated on 
the map above. 
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horse. Mr. Sykes was born in Yorkshire, 
England, and was 48 years old at the time 
of his death. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


INTERNAL BoILerR FEEDWATER TREAT- 
MENT.—The Permutit Company, New 
York, has issued an eight-page illustrated 
folder in which it describes in some detail 
the equipment, chemicals, controls and lab- 
oratory service which it offers for the cor- 
rect internal treatment of boiler waters to 
prevent scale formation, reduce foaming 
and priming, and to retard pitting and 
corrosion. 


Stee. Data Boox.—A 192-page book- 
let known as General Data Book—Section 
5, recently issued by Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc., Chicago, provides an unusually 
readable and compact compilation of prac- 
tical information on various special service 
steels and their heat-treatment. Especially 
noteworthy is an introductory chapter of 
11 pages comprising a non-technical expo- 
sition of physical changes of steels with 
changes of temperature and the relation 
of these phenomena to the principles and 
practices of heat treatment. The remainder 
of the book consists largely of useful data 
in tabular and graphical form. Included 
among these are charts of the changes in 
physical properties of various steels with 
variations in heat treatment, tables of 
chemical and physical properties of steels, 
a statement of the influence of various 
elements in alloy steels, definitions used in 
the metal working industries, specifica- 
tions, and other information of value to 
the users of steel products. 


Construction 





CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—This road has 
awarded a contract to Fairbanks Morse & 
Company for the design and construction 
at Peru, Ind., of a 500-ton reinforced con- 
crete locomotive coaling station, equipped 
with full automatic electric skip hoist type 
elevating equipment and crusher. 


New York CentraAt.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has approved 
plans, specifications and an estimate of cost 
of $169,700, exclusive of land and property 
damages, for elimination of the Carey road 
crossing of this road in Whitestown, N. Y. 


SpriNGFIELD, Itt.—The Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Works, division of high- 
ways, has asked for bids for the fabrica- 
tion and delivery of structural steel for 
and the erection of a plate girder bridge 
under the tracks of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois on Route 121, in Douglas county; 
for the construction of a reinforced con- 
crete substructure and steel I-beam super- 
structure under the tracks of the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern west of Lake Bluff, in 
Lake county; and for the fabrication and 
delivery of structural steel and the erec- 
tion of the steel I-beam superstructure and 
reinforced concrete slab bridge under the 
tracks of the Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee west of Lake Bluff in Lake 
county. 
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Finaneial 





BotsE & WESTERN. — Abandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its lines from Boise, Idaho, to 
Star, 16 miles, and from Boise to On- 
weiler, 9.2 miles. 


BrowNsviILtE & Matamoros BrinceE.— 
Bonds.——The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to is- 
sue $170,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds to be delivered to the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico and the National of 
Mexico in repayment of advances. Com- 
missioner Mahaffie dissented, claiming that 
it was not clear to him that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had jurisdic- 
tion but suggested that the majority was 
perhaps right in taking jurisdiction since 
the applicant “apparently considers itself 
a carrier rather than merely the owner of 
a facility used by carriers.” On the mer- 
its of the application, Commissioner Ma- 
haffie found no justification for the issue 
of bonds in any amount. He pointed out 
that the two proprietary companies owned 
the stock of the bridge company and have 
advanced money to pay its bonds and in- 
terest until the bridge company is now 
clear of debt except for advances. Since 
the bonds are admittedly unsalable and 
will be retained by the proprietary roads, 
Mr. Mahaffie saw no justification for the 
issue “except that it may be considered 
somewhat unusual to have a rail facility 
that is not bonded in some form.” 


Cuaries City WestTerN.—R.F.C. Loan. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to borrow 
$140,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, part of which is to be repaid 
in annual installments of $12,000, the bal- 
ance being due July 1, 1941. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ount0.—Notes——Morgan, 
Stanley & Co. and associates have offered 
at 100, subject to approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, an issue of 
$15,300,000 of serial notes of this company 
bearing interest varying from % per cent 
to 2% per cent, and maturing in ten equal 
annual installments. The proceeds will be 
used to retire outstanding 4 per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates, effecting a saving 
in interest payments. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized the trustees of this 
company to abandon a part of a branch 
extending from a point near Caledonia, 
Ill., to a point near Harlem, 8.5 miles. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN-WISCONSIN 
CreNTRAL-MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAULT 
Ste. MArte.—Co-ordination Plan.—These 
companies have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
effect a co-ordination of facilities between 
Marshfield, Wis., and Wisconsin Rapids 
by construction of connecting tracks, opera- 
tion under trackage rights, and abandon- 
ment of certain existing trackage. 


Cricaco Great WesterN.—Abandon- 
ment.—The trustees of this road have been 
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authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon a branch line ex- 
tending from Gilmore, Minn., to Rolling- 
stone, 7.5 miles. 


CuicaGo GREAT WESTERN. — Equipient 
Trust.—The Interstate Commerce Cominis- 
sion has authorized the trustees to assume 
obligation and liability in connection with 
an issue of $150,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, to be sold to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation in connection with 
the acquisition of 100 all-steel flat cars. 


Fort WortH & DENVER City.—R-F.C. 
Loan.—This company has applied to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for a 
loan of $8,176,000 for ten years at 4 per 
cent, secured by an issue of first mortgage 
44 per cent bonds, as an amendment to a 
former application which contemplated sale 
of the bonds to the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy and by it to the R.F.C. 


GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This road has been au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to assume obligation and liability 
as assignee of $409,000 of Central Ver- 
mont equipment trust certificates, issue of 
1929. The applicant proposes in connec- 
tion with the transaction to sub-lease from 
the Central Vermont 375 automobile cars, 


Minneapouis & St. Louts.—Dismember- 
ment Hearing.—Hearings on the proposed 
abandonment of portions of the Minneap- 
olis & St. Louis as a part of the sale and 
dismemberment of the road, moved to 
southern Iowa from Ft. Dodge, on July 7. 
At Newton, testimony was taken on the 
proposed abandonment of the Newton-New 
Sharon branch. Protests of five small 
communities which would lose all railway 
service if the tracks of the M. & St. L. 
branch were torn up were heard. Four- 
teen industrial and business firms of New- 
ton asked that spur connections be estab- 
lished with the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific in the event of abandonment of 
the M. & St. L. 

On July 10 the hearing was recessed to 
Albert Lea, Minn., where further testi- 
mony on the abandonment of 103 miles of 
line between Albert Lea and Ft. Dodge 
was taken. Here representatives of com- 
munities along this division protested 
against the proposed dismemberment, hold- 
ing that the dismemberment would be dis- 
criminatory against their communities and 
would depreciate land and property values 
25 per cent or more. Among those testi- 
fying were James Nelson, vice-president of 
the Freeborn National Bank at Albert Lea, 
who stated that 85 per cent of the 102 em- 
ployees of the M. & St. L. living in Albert 
Lea had families and owned their own 
homes: Ore Ingbritsen, traffic manager of 
the American Gas Machine Company, who 
contended that loss of that part of the road 
would work to a disadvantage to his con- 
cern, Theodore Speltz of the Speltz Grain 
& Coal Company, who said he would be 
obliged to discontinue his places of busi- 
ness along the line, H. L. Peterson, 4 
banker at Twin Lakes, James Sturtz of 
the Kansota farms, south of Albert Lea. 
and K. E. Doe, an operator of coal and 
lumber yards at Badger, Iowa and L land. 


Continued on next left-han? page 
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Each of the following fea- 


' tures is being discussed - 


in this series af advertise- 
ments. . 


Maximum Ton Miles per 
Hour 


e 
Boiler Capacity and 
Tractive Effort 


e 
Heating Surface and 
Boiler Capacity 


=. © 
Heating Surface and 
Boiler Efficiency 


J , 
- Minimum Draft Loss and 


Low Back Pressure 


Sq. 
_ High Sustained Superheat 


» 
Higher Superheat and 
Minimum Steam 
Consumption 
e 
Greater Sustained 
Capacity 
a 


Reduced Fuel and Water 


_ Consumption per Unit of 


Work Done 


e 
Total Fuel Consumption 
of American Railroads 


« 
Reduced Cost of 


Locomotive Horsepower 





For High Efficiencies 
Use Elesco Type “E’’ 
Superheaters 
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AS A FACTOR IN 


LOCOMOTIVE DESIGN 


; | J Heating S uthace and Loiler Efficiency 


/ 


Maximum boiler capacity requires a boiler with the largest heating 
surface within clearance limits, proportioned for highest efficiency 
of heat absorption. 

At high rates of operation, the greatest part of the heat from the 
fuel is absorbed by the flues. The true heat absorbing efficiency of a 
smoke flue is increased by either decreasing the diameter or increas- 
ing the length of the flue. With the type ‘‘E’’ superheater design, the 
diameter of the superheater flue is decreased from the usual 5'/2 in. 
to 34 in., 3'/2 in. or 3*4 in., depending upon the length of the flue. 

The combination of the correct diameter of flue and superheater 
pipe, and the length of the flue, is so chosen as to give the highest 
practical flue efficiency. 

The curves show comparative boiler efficiencies obtained from 
actual tests. The boilers are 
identical in every respect with 


TYPE £° SUPERHEATER 
STOKER FIRED 
FEED WA HEA 


the exception of the super- 
heater, one being equipped 
with a type ‘‘A’’ superheater 


TYPE “A” SUPERHEATER, 
STOKER FIRED 
FEED WATER HEATER 


and the other with a type ‘‘E’’ 
superheater. These curves are 
typical of the results being ob- 
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tained on a great many tests 


SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


60 East 42nd Street 


Superheaied Steam Pyrometers 


Representative of American Throttle Company, Inc. 


Peoples Gas Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 
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Six days of hearings in South Dakota 
were begun at Aberdeen on July 16. Tes- 
timony was taken at Aberdeen, Shelby and 
Watertown. 


Missouri Paciric.—Equipment Trust.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority for an 
issue of $3,490,000 of equipment trust cer- 
tificates to be used in connection with the 
acquisition of equipment to the amount of 


$4,665,576. 


Missouri Paciric.—Purchase of Termi- 
nal Facilities—Trustees of the Missouri 
Pacific, in order to escape payment of $19,- 
000,000, the balance due Terminal Shares, 
Inc., a Van Sweringen corporation, for 
the purchase of terminal facilities in Kan- 
sas City and St. Joseph, Mo., have filed 
suit on the allegation that the Missouri 
Pacific, then controlled by the Van Swer- 
ingen interests, was forced to buy terminal 
facilities for which it had no use. The 
suit also seeks a return of $3,200,000 al- 
ready paid. Judge George H. Moore has 
ordered Terminal Shares, Inc., to show 
cause by July 22 why its claim should not 
be barred. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis.— 
R.F.C. Loan.—The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation on July 14 sold to the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York at par 
and accrued interest the note of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis for $10,869,- 
568.58, the balance due the corporation on 
its $18,200,000 of loans to the railroad com- 
pany made in 1932. 


New York, New Haven & HArtrorp.— 
Old Colony Protective Committee —The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized Francis R. Hart and four others 
to seek authorization to represent as a 
protective committee the shareholders of 
Old Colony R. R. 


New York, New Haven & HArtrorp.— 
Salary of General Counsel_—The trustees 
have asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to give further consideration to its 
order of December 17, 1935, in which it 
prescribed the maximum compensation to 
be paid to William W. Meyer, counsel for 
the trustees, at $15,000 a year, expressing 
the opinion that he is entitled to not less 
than $20,000. The letter states that pre- 
sumably the commisssion was not aware 
that in addition to the duties of general 
counsel of the company Mr. Meyer was 
also its officer in charge of finance; that 
the maximum compensation fixed was $500 
less than he had received as general coun- 
sel, which was $2,000 less than had been 
paid to his predecessor, who was not in 
charge of finance; that $15,000 is less than 
the compensation paid to the head of the 
company’s law department at any time since 
1907; that from January 1, 1907, to April 
1, 1935, the salary of the head of the law 
department had ranged from $17,500 to 
$40,000, and that during a large part of 
that time, in addition to a vice-president 
in charge of law and finance, there has 
been a general counsel at a salary ranging 
from $18,000 to $27,000. Mr. Meyer per- 
forms on behalf of the trustees the duties 
formerly performed by a vice-president in 
charge of law and finance. Comparisons 
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are given of the salaries paid in similar 
positions by other roads. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A bandonment of Oper- 
ation—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized the Pennsylvania, Ohio 
& Detroit and the Pennsylvania, as lessee, 
to abandon operation of a portion of a 
branch line of the former extending from 
Trinway, Ohio, to a point near Tunnel 
Hill, 10.85 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Truck Line Acquisi- 
tion—Division 5 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued an order 
staying the effect of the recommended order 
of an examiner dated June 25 recommend- 
ing favorable action on the application of 
the Pennsylvania Truck Lines, Inc., for 
authority to acquire the property of the 
Barker Motor Freight, Incorporated. The 
recommended order was to have become 
effective in 20 days if no exceptions were 
filed, but the motor carrier act provides 
that the commission may, on its own mo- 
tion, review any such matter and take ac- 
tion thereon as if exceptions had been filed. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A cquisition.—Examiner 
John S. Higgins, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has recommended in a 
proposed report denial of the application 
of Scott Bros., Incorporated, for author- 
ity to acquire control of the W. G. Cor- 
poration through purchase of its entire 
stock from the U. S. Truck Lines, Inc., 
for $10,000. The report says that the pur- 
chase price for the stock was paid on 
January 1 and that control has already 
been exercised; that this is “deserving of 
censure, and such transactions should not 
be consummated prior to obtaining the ap- 
proval of this commission.” It is also 
stated that neither the net asset value of 
the corporation’s stock, nor its past earn- 
ings as reflected on its books, appear to 
justify the price paid for the stock. 


St. Louis SouTHWESTERN. — Abandon- 
ment.—The trustees have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon lines from Rice Junc- 
tion, Ark., to Hazen, 17.24 miles, and from 
England, Ark., to Stuttgart, 26.04 miles. 


SouTHERN Pactric.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to issue $60,000,000 of 
ten-year 334 per cent secured bonds ($85,- 
469,000 of S. P. and subsidiary bonds as 
collateral), the issue to be sold to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. at 97, making the interest cost 
approximately 4.125 per cent. 


SouTHERN Pactric.—Government Loans 
Repaid—The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration announced on July 13 that it had 
received $46,882,250 from the Southern Pa- 
cific in repayment of loans. Of this 
amount $17,000,000 represents the balance 
of the $22,000,000 loan made to the com- 
pany in 1933, $17,882,250 represents the 
purchase from the corporation of the bal- 
ance of $18,672,250 of loans to the St. 
Louis Southwestern made in 1932 and 1933 
which were guaranteed as to collection by 
the Southern Pacific, and $12,000,000 rep- 
resents the sale to the Southern Pacific of 
$12,000,000 of its collateral trust bonds 
purchased by the corporation from the 
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Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works. 


WEsterRN Paciric.—Budget for /m- 
provements Recommended.—The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has made 
public a report by Examiners T. A. Ha:znil- 
ton and F. E. Lyford, of its railroad civi- 
sion, of an inspection of the track, struc- 
tures and equipment of the Western Pacific 
recommending adoption of a budget of 
expenditures for improvement amounting 
to $13,375,906. In an accompanying state- 
ment Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the 
R.F.C., said that some weeks ago, at a 
conference in his office of those interested 
in the property, the question was raised as 
to how much money would be required to 
place the property in proper physical con- 
dition to meet the reasonable requirements 
of traffic that it might hope to enjoy and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
requested to postpone its hearings on the 
reorganization plan that had been filed in 
order to permit an examination to be made 
by the railroad division of the corporation. 
The report, which has not been passed 
upon by the R.F.C. directors, says the 
management had prepared a budget cover- 
ing the three years 1936-38, proposing to 
obtain from the R.F.C. the major part of 
the necessary funds, to provide a portion 
by the sale of equipment trust obligations, 
and to draw the remainder from current 
income. This original budget has, after 
the study and resultant recommendations, 
been expanded as to some items, and as 
now recommended includes $6,969,580 for 
track and structures and $2,666,326 for 
equipment, making a total of $9,635,906 to 
be obtained from the R.F.C., $3,415,000 
for equipment to be financed by equipment 
trust obligations, and $325,000 for equip- 
ment to be financed from 1936 income. 

Chairman Jones said at a press confer- 
ence that the idea of a consolidation of the 
Western Pacific and the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western under joint control of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the 
Missouri Pacific had been suggested during 
discussion of the reorganization plans and 
that the R.F.C. “would go a lot farther” 
in helping such a merger than it would go 
in helping individual plans for the roads 
affected. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
July 14 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 53.74 48.81 34.78 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 80.51 79.29 74.71 


Dividends Declared 


Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago.—$6 Pre- 
ferred, $1.50, payable August 1 to holders of 
record July 20. 

ichigan Central.—$25.00, semi-annually, pay- 
able July 31 to holders of record July 21. 

Northern R. R. of New Hampshire.—$i.50, 
suartanty, payable July 31 to holders of record 
July 13. 





Tue Rattway Bustness Women’s As- 
socrATIon of Cleveland has set August 16 
as R. W. B. A. Day at the Great Lakes 
Exposition, in that city, at which time 
members of the associations at Chicago, 
the Twin Cities, Cincinnati and Buffalo 
will be received as visitors. 





Continued on next left-hand page 
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ALCO FORGINGS 
PROTECT THE SERVICE 


ORKING in close coordination with modern smith- 
shop equipment and laboratory facilities of every 


necessary kind, ALCO craftsmen and ALCO scientists main- 
tain ALCO quality throughout all phases of forging fabrication. 


Made from flawless, selected material of unvarying perfection 
— and accuracy-tested to fixed standards — ALCO Forgings 
fully comply with every railway requirement — safety — 
efficiency — economy. 


That is why the dependability of ALCO main rods, side rods, 
crank pins, axles and other ALCO forgings on the Hiawatha, 
is assured at speeds of 100 m.p.h. and over. 





and why ALCO Forgings play such an important part 
in protecting modern, high-speed service on many railroads. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


R. L. Burnap, executive assistant of 
the Grand Trunk-Canadian National, with 
headquarters at Chicago, retired on July 
15 and the position of executive assistant 
has been abolished. He was born at Bur- 
lington, Vt., on September 20, 1872, and 
graduated from Dartmouth college in 1894. 
In the fall of that year he entered railway 


R. L. Burnap 


service as a clerk in the office of the sta- 
tion agent of the Central Vermont at Og- 
densburg, N. Y. From April 15 to Dec. 
5, 1895, he was timekeeper on the same 
road at Ogdensburg and on the latter date 
became associated with the freight traffic 
department as clerk to the division freight 
agent at that point. In April, 1896, he 
went to New York to join the freight 
traffic department of the Central Vermont 
as a commercial agent. On September 1 
of the same year he was appointed travel- 
ing freight agent at New London, Conn., 
and in February, 1900, became commercial 
agent at New York, a position which he 
held until August 14, 1905, when he was 
transferred to St. Albans, Vt., to assume 
the duties of general freight agent of the 
road. Three years later, he entered the 
service of the Grand Trunk as assistant 
general freight agent, with headquarters at 
Chicago. From that position he was ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager on 
November 1, 1911, traffic manager on May 
1, 1919, and freight traffic manager for the 
Grand Trunk lines west of the St. Clair 
river on March 1, 1920. In November, 
1927, he became assistant general freight 
traffic manager of the Canadian National 
and freight traffic manager of the Central 
Vermont, with headquarters at Montreal, 
and with jurisdiction in respect to the 
freight traffic of these two companies in 
the United States. In 1930 he was pro- 
moted to vice-president in charge of traffic 
for the entire Canadian National System, 
with headquarters at Montreal, and in 1933 
became executive assistant with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, where he represented the 
system in the United States. 
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FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Clifford Robert Lunt, clerk in the of- 
fice of the local treasurer of the Toronto, 
Hamilton & Buffalo, has been appointed 
local treasurer at Hamilton, Ont., succeed- 
ing the late John H. Betz. 


OPERATING 


C. E. Weaver, who served as South- 
ern regional director on the staff of Joseph 
B. Eastman, federal co-ordinator of trans- 
portation, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga., has returned to the service of the 
Central of Georgia as general manager. 
R. R. Cummins, who had served as gen- 
eral manager and chief engineer during 
Mr. Weaver’s absence, has been appointed 
assistant general manager, a newly cre- 
ated position. 


H. R. Lake, superintendent of trans- 
portation for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
appointed general manager of that road’s 
newly-established department of highway 
motor transportation. H. G. Brandt, 
trainmaster at Wellington, Kan., has been 
appointed assistant to general manager of 
the new department. Mr. Lake was born 
in Eagle Lake, Tex., on October 26, 1882, 
and entered railway service on August 15, 
1898, as a bill clerk with the Choctaw, 
Oklahoma & Gulf (now a part of the 
Rock Island). From February 2, 1901, to 
May 11 of that year he was chief clerk to 
the timekeeper; from the latter date to 
June 30, 1902, timekeeper; from the latter 
date to September 23, 1902, chief clerk to 
the superintendent; from that date to jan- 
uary 1, 1903, transportation clerk in the 
general superintendent’s office; then to 


H. R. Lake 


March 1, 1903, general timekeeper; from 
the latter date to June 30, 1904, a clerk in 
the general superintendent’s office; and 
then to September 30, 1905, chief clerk to 
the general superintendent of the Midland 
Valley. On October 1, 1905, Mr. Lake en- 
tered the employ of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe as transportation clerk in the 
general superintendent’s office at La Junta, 
Colo., and on August 1, 1907, he was trans- 
ferred to Newton, Kan. From 1909 to 
1915, he served as clerk and chief clerk in 
the general superintendent’s office at La 
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Junta and Topeka, and on July 1, of the 
latter year, he was appointed trainmaster 
at Emporia, Kan. He held the latter 
position until January 18, 1919, when he 
was promoted to assistant superintendent 
at Wellington, Kan., being adavnced to act- 
ing superintendent of the Panhandle diivi- 
sion on June 1 of that year. On Novem- 
ber 1 of the same year he was promoted to 
superintendent of that division, with head- 
quarters at Wellington, and on March 15, 
1926, he was appointed acting superinten- 
dent of transportation at Chicago. Later 
he was made superintendent of transporta- 
tion, and on February 1, 1931, was pro- 
moted to general superintendent of trans- 
portation, the position he was holding at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


TRAFFIC 


E. L. Thrall, chief of the tariff bureau 
of the Pere Marquette, with headquarters 
at Detroit, Mich., has been promoted to 
assistant general freight agent, with the 
same headquarters, the position of chief 
of the tariff bureau being discontinued. 


C. R. Lanphear, city freight agent of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., 
has been promoted to division freight and 
passenger agent, with headquarters at Bell- 
ingham, Wash., to succeed George W. 
Blair, deceased. 


F. A. Powelson has been appointed 
division passenger agent of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, with headquarters at Columbus, 
Ohio. Oscar A. Anthony has been ap- 
pointed district passenger agent at Hous- 
ton, Tex., to succeed Paul H. Swinney, 
who has resigned to enter the service of 
another company. 


C. W. Adams has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, freight department of the Mis- 
souri Pacific lines, with headquarters at 
Houston, Tex., succeeding E. M. Wein- 
berger, who has been appointed general 
agent, freight and passenger departments, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
Weinberger succeeds R. W. Moss, who 
has been appointed general agent, freight 
and passenger departments, with headquar- 
ters at Beaumont, Tex. Mr. Moss suc- 
ceeds F. W. Nason, who has been ap- 
pointed division freight and passenger 
agent. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


H. F. Sharpley, assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Central of Georgia, with head- 
quarters at Saavnnah, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer. 


F. T. Beckett, engineer maintenance of 
way of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been promoted to assistant chief 
engineer with the same headquarters. 


B. W. Wheelwright, office engineer of 
the Central region of the Canadian Na- 
tional at Toronto, Ont., has been pro- 
moted to engineer maintenance of way 0° 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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the Central region, with the same head- 
quarters, to succeed E. G. Hewson, who 
has been appointed office engineer. 


Asa H. Morrill, acting chief engineer 
of the Boston & Maine and the Maine 
Central, has been appointed chief engineer 


éSo 
oe 


Asa H. Moi.” 


of these roads, with headquarters at Port- 
land, Me., and Boston, Mass. Mr. Morrill 
was born at Concord, N. H., on October 
7, 1870, and was graduated from the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology in 1892. 
He entered the service of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford in June of the 
latter year, serving consecutively to Janu- 
ary 19, 1906, in various positions from 
clerk to roadmaster in the maintenance of 
way department. From June 16, 1906, to 
January 19, 1907, he served as draftsman 
on the same road, being appointed assistant 
engineer of construction on the latter date. 
On February 1, 1913, Mr. Morrill was ap- 
pointed engineer of construction and val- 
uation engineer of the Maine Central and 
Portland Terminal Company, serving in 
this capacity until his appointment as chief 
engineer of the Maine Central in March, 
1928. In 1933 Mr. Morrill was appointed 
assistant chief engineer of the Maine Cen- 
tral and the Boston & Maine and he has 
been acting chief engineer of these roads 
since April of this year. 


MECHANICAL 


C. F. McKinney, office engineer of the 
Erie, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been promoted to supervisor of tools 
and machinery, with the same headquar- 
ters, to succeed N. B. Emley, deceased. 


Thomas J. McDermott, chief drafts- 
man of the motive power department of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, has 
been appointed mechanical engineer, with 
headquarters at Scranton, Pa., to succeed 
the late Samuel S. Riegel. 


Philip J. Norton, district superinten- 
dent of motive power and machinery of 
the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Pocatello, Idaho, has been promoted to 
assistant general superintendent of motive 
power and machinery, with jurisdiction 


over the locomotive and car departments 
of the Central, Northwestern and South- 
western districts, with the same headquar- 
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ters. The promotion is coincident with the 
assignment of Otto Jabelmann to head 
the Union Pacific’s new research bureau. 
A. L. Looney, superintendent, car depart- 
ment, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., 
has been appointed general car inspector, 
with the same headquarters. 


E. G. Bowie, master mechanic of the 
British Columbia district of the Canadian 
Pacific, with headquarters at Vancouver, 
B. C., has been promoted to works man- 
ager of the Ogden shops and has been 
succeeded by Joseph P. Kelly, master 
mechanic of the Saskatchewan district, 
with headquarters at Moose Jaw, Sas- 
katchewan, who in turn has been succeeded 
by G. H. Nowell, division master me- 
chanic, with headquarters at Moose Jaw. 


Otto Jabelmann, assistant general su- 
perintendent of motive power and machin- 
ery of the Union Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Omaha, Neb., who heads the newly- 
established research bureau of this com- 
pany, was born in Cheyenne, Wyo., and 
started service with the Union Pacific in 
1906 at the age of 16 as a caller in the 
roundhouse at that point. He has been 
continuously in the service of the Union 
Pacific since that time, with the exception 
of three years during which he attended 
the University of Michigan. He is the de- 





Otto Jabelmann 


signer of the Union Pacific’s two latest 
streamliners, the “City of Denver,” and is 
also one of the designers of the new trucks 
and a number of other mechanical innova- 
tions adopted on all Union Pacific stream- 
liners. 


J. M. Kerwin, master mechanic of the 
Illinois division of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Silvis, Ill., and L. D. Richards, super- 
intendent of motive power, with headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, Mo., have been ap- 
pointed district superintendents of motive 
power, with headquarters at Silvis, IIl., 
and El Reno, Okla., respectively, coinci- 
dent with the division of the system into 
three operating districts. Messrs. Kerwin 
and Richards will have jurisdiction in me- 
chanical matters in the territories assigned 
to them. Mr. Kerwin was born on Janu- 
ary 5, 1884, at Chicago, IIl., and was edu- 
cated at Armour Institute of that city. He 
entered railway service on October 27, 
1899, as a machinist apprentice on the 
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Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and <fter 
serving as a machinist from October 28, 
1903, to January 16, 1908, was promoted 
to assistant roundhouse foreman at hi- 
cago. On May 1, 1911, he was prom ted 
to roundhouse foreman at Silvis, IIl., which 
position he held until April 1, 1915, when 
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Kerwin 


he was promoted to general foreman at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Since April 10, 1916, 
he has been a master mechanic, being lo- 
cated at Estherville, Iowa, until January 
31, 1918, at Silvis, Ill., from that date to 
April 15, 1919, at Goodland, Kan., from 
the latter date to May 16, 1923, at Tren- 
ton, Mo., from the latter date to October 
15, 1926, and at Silivs, Ill., from the latter 
date to July 1, 1936, when he was pro- 
moted to superintendent of motive power 
of the First district. 


OBITUARY 


P. W. Conley, who retired as superin- 
tendent of the St. Louis terminals of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco in 1932, died in 
Chicago on June 26. 


William D. Skinner, who retired as 
traffic manager of the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle in 1924, died in Spokane, Wash., 
on July 12. 


J. H. Johnson, division superintendent 
of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Spokane, Wash., died in that city on 
July 12 following a two weeks’ illness. 


John H. Betz, local treasurer of the 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo, with head- 
quarters at Hamilton, Ont., died suddenly 
on July 5 at his home in that city. 


Alan McMichael, coal freight agent of 
the New York Central, with headquarters 
at. New York, died on July 9, at his home 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., of a heart ail- 
ment. Mr. McMichael began his railroad 
career with the New York Central at Buf- 
falo in 1896. 


Edward J. Thill, engineering assistant 
to the assistant to the president of the New 
York Central, died on July 11 at his home 
in New York at the age of 54 years. Mr. 
Thill had been in the service of the New 
York Central for 37 years and at the time 
of his death was connected with the rolling 
stock division. 








